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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Japanese Question 
HE effort which President Coolidge 


made to temper the winds of ex- 
clusion to the Japanese has been de- 
feated by the House. As Mrs. Stokes 
says (page 7), the President wanted a 
postponement until March 1, 1926, of 
the exclusion clause in the immigration 
bill, recently passed by both houses of 
Congress; but compromised on a year 
earlier. The arrangement included a 
provision that he should meantime 
negotiate with the Japanese a treaty 
abrogating the gentlemen’s agreement, 
so saving the feelings of the Japanese 
by letting them shut the door on them- 
selves instead of having it slammed in 
their faces. Such an agreement between 
conferees of House and Senate and the 
President was returned to the House 
and rejected by a vote of 189 to 174. 
And for once the rejection was not due 
to the Republican insurgents, most of 
whom voted “regular.” Twenty-three 
Republicans did, however, join with the 
Democrats to defeat the compromise, 
and the solid South lined up with the 
anti-Japanese Pacific Coast. 

The conferees then, having no choice, 
agreed again to make the exclusion sec- 
tion effective July 1, 1924; this new 
report will go to the House again, then 
to the Senate—and then will the Presi- 
dent veto it? 

And if he does, will that be his sec- 
ond or third exercise of the veto power? 
The Bursum pension bill was his first, 
and the bonus bill is somewhere on the 
way to a probably similar fate. 


The Budget Saves the Day 
HE British Labor Government’s 


first budget scored a success and 
momentarily checked the growing break 
between the Liberals and Labor. Its 
Presentation was dramatically appealing 
—since the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Philip Snowden, has been an invalid for 
many years, and the delivery of his long, 
brilliant, intricate speech taxed his frail 
strength almost to exhaustion. The 
Plan was free from the extreme social- 


Summed up from many sources 


istic features that had been feared; it 
lifted the taxes on food—halved the tax 
on tea and more than halved it on sugar 
—to the relief of the poor, without im- 
posing heavy new burdens on the rich. 
Not only was industry in general not 
taxed more heavily, but the corporation 
excess profits tax was removed. The 
Liberals were pleased by the removal of 
certain protective duties—which, how- 
ever, forms a fighting issue for the 
Tories, especially in the case of the Mc- 
Kenna duties on foreign automobiles. 

Relations between Labor and Liberals, 
united in sympathy by the former’s rec- 
ognition of free trade, became strained 
again when the Liberals proposed a pro- 
portional representation bill, which 
would, in the technicalities of its opera- 
tion, have worked to the advantage of 
Liberals in elections. Labor didn’t care 
for the Liberals’ tone, considered they 
were facing an ultimatum and helped 
the Conservatives to defeat the measure. 

Taxes 

Cy: May 10 the Senate passed the 

tax bill by a vote of 69 to 15, with 
the original Mellon plan pretty well 
obscured by Democratic and insurgent 
Republican features. The House, it 
will be recalled, under the leadership of 
Representative Longworth, passed com- 
promise rates; but the Senate Finance 
Committee restored the Mellon rates. 
These the Senate overthrew, and the 
measure passed with several features of 
which the President strongly disapproves 
—the Democratic income tax schedules, 
a graduated corporation tax and an 
amendment providing for full publicity 
of tax returns. A veto is altogether pos- 
sible, to be followed by a special session 
of Congress, or perhaps by a submission 
of the problem to the voters as a cam- 
paign issue. 

Fifteen Republicans voted against the 
bill, all except Senator Norris being 
Administration men. All the other in- 
surgent Republicans joined the Demo- 
crats in voting for it. 

To review the more important income 
tax provisions of the two measures— 





House and Senate: Both bills provide 
for a 2 per cent tax on incomes of 
$4,000 and under. The House measure 
calls for a 5 per cent tax on incomes 
between $4,000 and $8,000, while the 
Senate figure is + per cent. The House 
surtax rates start with 14 per cent at 
$10,000, and graduate up to 37% per 
cent at $200,000, while the Senate sur- 
tax rate starts at 1 per cent on $10,000 
and graduates up to 40 per cent at 
$500,000. 

The Mellon rates were 3 per cent on 
incomes of $4,000 and under; 6 per 
cent on incomes between $4,000 and 
$8,000; reduction of surtax rates, to be- 
gin on incomes of $10,000 instead of 
$6,000, and be scaled upward until they 
reach 25 per cent at $100,000. 

The differences between the House 
and Senate bills lie not only in the in- 
come tax schedules, but in the inclusion 
in the Senate measure of the corporation 
tax (the Jones amendment) which im- 
poses a flat tax of 9 per cent on cor- 
poration earnings and taxes undistributed 
earnings above 10 per cent on a grad- 
uated basis running up to 40 per cent; 
publicity of returns; and estate taxes. 

The two agree on (1) A cut of 25 
per cent on all income taxes payable this 
year; (2) a reduction of 25 per cent 
on earned incomes, as distinguished from 
incomes from inheritance and investment, 
though the House sets $20,000 as the 
maximum earned income to which this 
is applicable, and the Senate sets $10.,- 
000. Neither measure is thorough in 
its distinction between earned and un- 
earned incomes, but the principle is 
recognized. 

The New York Evening Post prints 
a table showing the tax payable by a 
married man with no dependents under 
the present law, the House bill and the 
Senate bill. Here it is, in part, with 
the addition of the Mellon plan rates: 


Net Present 
Income Law House Senate Mellon 
$3,000 $20 $7.50 $7.50 $11.25 

4,000 60 22.50 22.50 33.75 

5,000 100 37.50 37.50 56.24 
10,000 520 265.00 207.50 337.50 
20,000 1,720 1,165.00 1,017.50 1,237.50 
30,000 3,520 2,515.00 2,317.50 2,637.50 
50,000 g 6,190.00 6,137.50 6,657.50 
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A Weapon Against Pneumonia 

N anti-pneumonia vaccine has been 

developed by Dr. Lloyd B. Felton, 
at Harvard, which, it is expected, may 
cut the death rate by at least 25 or 5U 
per cent; and pneumonia averages 90,- 
000 victims a year in this country. The 
mew antibody has already been used on 
more than a hundred cases. This dis- 
covery is the outgrowth of five years of 
work, organized by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
after the influenza epidemic of 1918. A 
company of research workers in pneu- 
monia and influenza came together for 
research; no direct progress has been 
made against influenza, but the new dis- 
covery has enormous value in connection 
with that disease which so often develops 
into pneumonia. 

Dr. Felton, a Johns Hopkins grad- 
uate, only thirty-two, has been working 
at Harvard since the fall of 1922—one 
of those young scientists who, like the 
discoverer of insulin, are making splendid 
contributions to human life and health. 


Germany's Election 

N May + the German republic held 

an election. The issues presented 
involved a decision on acceptance or re- 
jection ot the Dawes program, and the 
general result was to endorse it. A great 
bloc, consisting of Socialists, 
Centrists (Catholics), Democrats and 
the People’s Party, has been created. 
The French press viewed with alarm the 
fact that this bloc has rather less than 
a majority of the whole House; but the 
Nationalists, who are strong, are not 
clearly hostile to the plan, and will prob- 
ably cooperate. They have 99 seats, 
against a previous 67. 

The extreme left won a larger num- 
ber of seats than had been expected ; but 
the extreme Nationalists—the Bavarian 
movement, on the monarchy side, and 
the party definitely against the Dawes 
plan—did not make anything like the 
gain expected. They hold only 32 seats. 

Having the largest number of seats 
of any single party, the Socialists, with 
105, will be asked to form a government 
and will organize a coalition. 


central 


And France’s 

C); Sunday a week later (how easy 

it must be to get out the vote on 
Sunday!) the French held their election. 
It was a tremendous surprise: the Na- 
tional bloc majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies: went down to defeat, and the 
Left won control of the Chamber. Paris, 
the devastated regions, and Alsace- 
Lorraine voted for the National bloc, 
which means supporting M. Poincaré, 
but the other provinces showed an over- 
whelming gain for the Radical Socialists, 
headed by Herriot. As this magazine 
goes to press, the final returns have not 
been received in this country, but it ap- 
pears that the opposition parties have a 


clear majority. The Royalists seem to 
have lost in all parts of France, and the 
Communists, as in Germany, gained 
fewer seats than were expected. 

Premier Poincaré, by current reports, 
will remain in office only until June 4, 
when the new Chamber comes in. 

The term Radical Socialist is perhaps 
misleading here. The opposition that 
has come into power is the Moderate 
Left—in other words, the Liberals, 
whose leaders are M. Herriot, the 
mayor of Lyons, and former Premier 
Briand. No immediate change is ex- 
pected in the Ruhr policy, the Moderate 
Left having voted with M. Poincaré in 
the past after the policy their leaders dis- 
approved was once initiated. It may 
mean an earlier evacuation of the Ruhr; 
it is widely interpreted as meaning a 
better chance for the Dawes plan, and a 
return to the old liberalism of France. 


Senator Lodge’s Own World Court 

ENATOR LODGE slast’ week 

sprung a surprise in the form of a 
resolution proposing another kind of 
World Court. Hearings had been held 
before a sub-committee of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, of which 
Senator Lodge is chairman, and strong 








Color—brilliant, bold and daring, marks 
Florence W. Gotthold’s work. Whether 
it be a flower study or a figure, such as 
her “Girl in White,’ which received so 
much favorable comment at the exhibition 
of the Greenwich Art Association last 
year, there is a depth and a combination 
of tone quite startling. ‘“‘A Venetian 
Lady”’ on our cover is another very good 
example. While an impressionist, Mrs. 
Gotthold’s pictures lose none of their fine- 
ness with close inspection, for her lines 
are as delicate and finished as those of a 
miniature painter. 

Mrs. Gottho!ld was born in Chio. She 
studied under B. R. Fitz, H. Siddons Mow- 
bray and Henry G. Dearth, in New York; 
has exhibited in Pennsylvania, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, San Francisco, 
New York. 

And now just a word of thanks to Mrs. 
Jessie Tarbox Beals, who took the photo- 
graph of “‘A Venetian Lady”’ from which 
our cover cut was made. 
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sentiment put on record for the entrance 
of the United States into the existing 


Court—with the Harding-Hughes reser- 
vations. But, though these reservations 
have been considered to separate the 


World Court from the League of Na- 
tions, Senator Lodge’s plan is to or- 
ganize the Court all over again to make 
sure. He proposes that Congress shall 
request the President to call a “third 
Hague Conference,’ which would be at- 
tended by all nations, and recommend to 
it a reestablishment of the present court 
independent of the League, as a part of 
the Hague organization. An assembly 
and a council outside the League would 
be set up, and twelve judges and deputy 
judges would be chosen for the World 
Court bench. Each of the forty-seven 
nations which have signed the protocol 
of the present Court would be asked to 
reject it and sign our proposal. As if 
the improbability of such action weren't 
ironic enough, an article of the plan pro- 
vides that before a case in which the 
United States is concerned can be sub- 
mitted to the Court a special agreement 
shall have been made with the other 
parties in interest by the President of 
the United States “by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate thereof.” 


Senator Wadsworth “Objects” 
ENATOR WADSWORTH of 
New York has the unenviable dis- 
tinction of having put a stumbling block 
in the way of the Child Labor amend- 
ment in the Senate. It was passed by 
the House on April 26 and on May 7 
Senator Lodge asked unanimous consent 
to have it taken up as soon as the tax 
measure was out of the way. Senator 
Wadsworth added to his list of objec- 
tions to things women have wanted, an 
objection to this proposal also. 


An Offer to the Filipinos? 


HE chairman of the House Com- 

mittee on Insular Affairs, Repre- 
sentative Fairchild, not long ago 
introduced a bill providing that at the 
end of thirty years the Filipinos should 
have a plebiscite to decide whether they 
would be independent or remain under 
American rule. This was going back- 
ward from the explicit promise made in 
the Jones Act eight years ago that the 
Filipinos should be made independent 
whenever able to govern themselves, and 
that we should help them prepare. Mr. 
Fairchild’s committee did not stand with 
him, but provided instead that recog- 
nition of Philippine independence should 
be absolute after twenty years—thus 
supporting a definite and_ binding en- 
gagement. 


ORLD Goodwill Day is to be 

celebrated in the schools on May 
19th in fulfillment of the resolution 
taken at the World Conference on Edu- 
cation last July. 


May 13, 1924. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


May 8, 1924. 
eT is indeed a_ question 
#% whether the old moun- 
taineer sitting in his cabin 
on the lone hillside will 
be a wiser, sadder or hap- 
pier man when he hears 
through his radio the strident voices of 
Senators Heflin, Caraway, Pat Harrison 
and others on the floor of the Senate 
arailing at the world. The Senate, 
through the resolution of Senator 
Howell, has requested both the War and 
Navy Departments to report upon the 
practicability of broadcasting the pro- 





ceedings of the upper house. It is un- 
thinkable, too, that the lower house 


would be content to be left out; one of 
the standing complaints there has been 
the ineffectiveness of speeches over which 
members have worked arduously. They 
blow across the chamber like a gentle 
wind; the press takes little notice and, 
bevond “leave to print,” the oratory is 
lost. With a broadcasting service, what 
grandeur! Every constituent able to 
tune in would catch the utterances. 
Notice could be given in advance that 
at such and such a time the Represent- 
ative from the Sixth District of the 
Wild Prairies would address the country 
on free seeds. 


Word Reform? 


But nonsense aside, the routine of 
Congress would be an eye-opener to the 
whole country and would undoubtedly 
result in good rather than mystification 
and misunderstanding. It might con- 
ceivably be the means of bringing about 
a word-reform and a diminution of the 
irrelevancy now almost unlimited in 
the upper house and indulged in often 
in the other chamber. Senator Warren, 
chairman of the important Appropria- 
tions Committee, announced this week 
that investigations so far had cost $325,- 
000. Some have just begun. Agitation 
for inquiry into the affairs of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau and Secretary 
Mellon has been revived and seems more 


In Congress 

HE Senate during the fortnight came to 

vote upon the tax reduction bill in short 
order, with the prospect of passing next to 
the various measures proposed for farm re- 
lief. In the House, appropriation bills and 
the proposition to abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board have had precedence. Important bills 
as follows: 

Introduced in the Senate 

Resolution for an investigation of depres- 
sion in the American cotton textile industry 
to be made by the Tariff Commission. By 
Senator Walsh, Massachusetts, Democrat. 

By Senator King, Democrat, bill for the 
investigation of conditions in the Navy, to be 
conducted by a joint congressional committee. 

By Senator Caraway, Democrat, resolution 
reimbursing dismissed employees of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing following 
investigation last year. 

By Senator Magnus Johnson, Minnesota, 
resolution requesting the former chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, Mr. 
Adams, to report regarding what political 
contributions to the 1920 campaign were 
made by large food packing companies. 

By Senator Swanson, Democrat, resolution 
providing that the Senate consent to member- 
ship, with reservations, of the United States 
in the World Court. 

By Senator Borah, Republican, amendment 
to existing law making more drastic pro- 
visions for publication of reports of election 
and campaign contributions, including con- 
tributions for deficits. 

Passed by the Senate 

By a vote of 44 to 37, the Simmons tax 
rates for incorporation in the tax reduction 
bill, by a coalition of Democrats and in- 
surgent Republicans. 

Bill for a revision of laws governing the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Legislation appropriating $40,000 for the 
participation of the United States in the Sec- 
ond International Conference for the Regula- 
tion of Traffic in Habit-forming Drugs. 

Resolution by Senator Howell, Republican, 
requesting report from the War and Navy 
Departments regarding the practicability of 
broadcasting proceedings of the Senate. 

Appropriation bill for the support of the 
Navy Department carrying $275,000,000. 

Resolution for the arrest of Mal Daugherty, 
brother of the former Attorney General, to 
answer contempt charges before the Senate. 

Resolution already passed by the House 
carrving an appropriation of $10,000 for part 
of the expenses of the convention of the 
International Council of Women in May, 
1925, at Washington. 

Resolution permitting the employment of 


probable. The total cost in both houses 
for the full extent of all the hearings, 
therefore, can be somewhat estimated. 

But this is not exactly what is on 
our mind as we sit down to write. What 
do the Congressmen and delegates from 
the Middle West, the North, and far 
Alaska and Hawaii think of this old 
capital, one of the most curious of hy- 
brids of cosmopolitanism and essence of 
the Old South? There is a Society of 
Natives here annually banqueting to im- 
press the itinerants that the District of 
Columbia, with its allies, the southern 
towns of Alexandria and Georgetown, is 
really only the original stamping ground 
of George Washington and the Lees and 
Custis families. 


Local Color 


The other morning, driving over the 
bridge to Georgetown, the road was un- 
expectedly blocked by a large crowd who 
were peering over the parapet far down 
into the cavern of Rock Creek. The 
brook stream was rushing and tumbling 
over the jutted rocks, swollen with 
spring rains. On the steep banks dog- 
wood, deep pink and white, bloomed in 
clouds. Willows hung over the sides 
and the sun on the birches and early ash 
glistened like glass. Rising from the 
little branch valley were echoes of old 
spirituals in unmistakable Negro dialect 
harmony. The faces of the ‘‘congre- 
gation” hanging over the bridge were 
rapt. On the banks directly below was 
a “class” of about twenty-five candidates 
for membership in the Negro Baptist 
Church of Rock Creek. Standing 
among ferns and dogwood, they looked 
like our imagination of the Ku Klux 
Klan. They were shrouded in white, 
some with white shoes, and all with 
tight white kerchiefs stretched across 
their foreheads. 

The preacher stood in front waving 
his arms and shouting the baptismal ser- 
mon, which floated up distinctly. Then 
he waded out into the branch until the 
rushing water nearly struck his chest, 
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grasping a stout pole planted amid- 
stream. ‘Two assistants in black gowns 
followed him with the first candidate, a 
crippled girl. Her crutches had been 
taken from her on the bank and she 
walked only by being held up under 
each arm. The current swayed her this 
way and that while the spiritual chorus 
from the bank urged her on and the 
preacher in his black and soaking robes 
held out his arms. After the immersion, 
candidates, dripping wet, had to climb 
the steep bank to the roadside. It is 
May down here, with all that means, 
but it is still what one western Con- 
gressman called ‘dum chilly” in the 
shady places early in the morning. 
Washington must retain this quaint- 


counsel by the committee to investigate the 
affairs of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Introduced in the House 

By Representative Dallinger, Republican, 
Massachusetts, bill making Boston rather than 
New York the terminus of the transcontinental 
air service. 

By Representative Bankhead, Democrat, 
bill for safeguarding public health in rural 
sections, 


Passed by the House 


Legislation declaring that a housing emer- 
gency still exists and continuing the present 
renting law for another two years, thus con- 
tinuing the Rent Commission. 

Resolution for an amendment to the con- 
stitution prohibiting child labor, 297 to 69. 

Appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture carrying $57,000,000. Also bill 
for the support of the District of Columbia. 
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ness. Who cares whether you believe 
your soul can be saved only by a good 
cold soaking under the willows on a 
spring morning, or not?—there is the 
picture of sticking to what you believe 
at any cost and then continuing to be- 
lieve while the cold shivers run, to such 
an extent that enthusiasm overglows ex- 
posure. The capital ought to have an 
atmospheric effect upon national affairs, 
The place is feathered with the Japanese 
cherry blossoms in full bloom around the 
Potomac. The Senate now has the bill 
appropriating about $14,000,000 for the 
construction of the Arlington memorial 
bridge which will connect the new 
Lincoln Memorial with Arlington—the 


(Continued on page 27) 


Democratic Candidate No. Il 


HE man selected at the 
Democratic nominating 

A OS convention for presidential 
candidate will have more 

EA] to do with the success or 

failure of Democratic for- 
tunes than issues—this is universal com- 
ment at the capital. Everything depends 
upon the personality of the candidate 
chosen. <A strong candidate will mean a 
strong fight with a good chance of suc- 
cess. And the Republican party will 
have less to fear if the Democrats nomi- 
nate a man who at the outset is opposed 
by factions. This is practically a quota- 
tion from nearly every political thinker 
here. In fact, it has been open informa- 
tion that Democrats themselves have 
been embarrassed by this absolute neces- 
sity of deciding upon a candidate who 
can run free and untrammeled against 
his Republican opponent. 

This is not as easy as it might seem. 
Men who so far have made the most 
headway have been tagged with a dis- 
tinct set of disadvantages. 

So if there were any one man who 
could circumvent factions, and strong 
enough in personality to impress the 
country with his genuineness, his abil- 
ity and practical idealism, and provided 
he were well known, that man would 
have an advantage in a convention un- 
able to make up its mind which would 
have to be reckoned with. And this 
would hold true even though this sup- 
posititious candidate came before the con- 
vention with no large number of pledged 
delegates. This is why it seems worth 
while to write this sketch of Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, who is the 
most likely compromise and non-factional 
possibility which the Democratic party 
has today. If he becomes a compromise 


candidate he will be of a different species 


iy &. HK. P. S. 


entirely from the compromise candidate 
of the last Republican convention. Car- 
ter Glass and Warren G. Harding are 
as much alike as an electric wire and a 
telegraph pole. President Harding was 
the last resort of a party looking for 
a middle-ground personality. Carter 
Glass would be a compromise candidate 
pregnant with works. His relation to 
the Democratic party during his whole 





To help its readers follow intelligently 
the events of this pre-convention part of 
presidential year, the CITIZEN is publish- 
ing sketches of the candidates for nomi- 
nation. Mrs. Stokes, our Washington 
correspondent, has already presented 
President Coolidge and Mr. McAdoo, 
and here is Senator Carter Glass. The 
facts of the candidates’ careers are of- 
fered without prejudice or partisanship, 
leaving the readers to form their own 
judgments. A candidate will be intro- 
duced in each issue before the conven- 
tions. 





twenty or more years of official life has 
been that of a man completely outside 
factions. Personally he has been as in- 
dependent as if the party had bestowed 
upon him no favors. Geographically he 
has been first and always a Virginian, 
proud of his state, highly sectional in his 
love for his birthplace and devoted to 
states’ rights as a part of his funda- 
mental Jeffersonian Democracy. 

In the Senate he is a powerful figure 
in everything but stature. He seldom 
speaks; when he does he has something 
important to say and says it with the 
gracefulness of an accomplished orator. 
Senator Glass has a nervous intolerance 
of demagogy. Unlike most men of small 
stature, he seems to want to efface him- 
self rather than make his voice heard. 


The other side of the picture is that 
there is very little to say derogatory to 
Senator Glass. In fact, he is about the 
only man who goes about Washington 
unsaddled with aspersions and esteemed 
by men in both parties. How he keeps 
himself free and clear no one exactly 
knows. It may be his scorn of trivialities 
and his strict attention to stricter busi- 
ness. He has entirely disassociated him- 
self in the public mind from small things. 
But it is his personal record that counts, 
and is the most illuminating. Let us 
note it chronologically : 

CarRTER GLASS 

1858, Jan. 4—Born, Lynchburg, Va. 
Senator Glass is sixty-five years old and 
looks about forty-five. He calls his 
grandson “Mrs. Glass’s grandson’ be- 
cause, he says, he is hardly old enough 
to have one. Keen sense of humor. His 
father was Major Robert H. Glass, of 
Lynchburg, editor of one of the local 
newspapers. The family is of Scotch- 
Irish descent. 

1871—Left public school and appren- 
ticed himself in a newspaper office at 
Petersburg as printer’s devil, for which 
he received $1.50 a week. Here he be- 
gan his real education. He studied as- 
siduously and rose to foreman in the 
mechanical department, member of the 
reportorial staff, city editor, managing 
editor, owner and publisher of other 
papers. 

1877—Returned to Lynchburg from 
Petersburg to become clerk in the audi- 
tor’s office of the Atlantic, Mississippi & 
Ohio Railroad. 

1881—Clerk of the City Council of 
Lynchburg. 

1888—Local editor of the Lynchburg 
News, a position of prominence in the 
community. Young Glass still was strug- 
gling with personal finances and when 
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the elderly editor of the News announced 
that he was about to sell the paper Mr. 
Glass had $100 or so in his pocket, but 
he determined to buy it. The price was 
$13,000. He found friends and relatives 
who were anxious to back him and ac- 
cepted their offers, becoming the owner 
of the News. 

1893—Bought the Lynchburg Vir- 
ginian. 

1895—Purchased the Evening Ad- 
vance of Lynchburg. 

1899—Sent to the Virginia State Sen- 
ate, an honor which was conferred upon 
him without his having sought it; he was 
sick in bed at the time. This has been 
the motif of his political career. He has 
kept himself singularly free from having 
to stump his way from post to post. 

As a member of the Virginia Sen- 
ate he distinguished himself by his at- 
tention and study of financial matters; 
even in those days he followed his spe- 
cialty. He fought long and hard for 
what was called the traveling auditors’ 
bill, which called for state inspection of 
the accounts of officials who handled 
public funds. He made banking and 
finance a subject in which he was par- 
ticularly versed. 


Early Steps 


1901-1902—Elected a delegate to the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, in 
which he took an active part, especially 
in the discussion and formulation of a 
suffrage clause, the purpose of which was 
to disfranchise illiterate and irresponsible 
Negroes by educational tests, and to give 
educated Negroes equality with white 
voters. 

1902—He was on his farm in Virginia 
one afternoon when one of his neighbors 
in jeans drove up and congratulated him 
on his appointment by the Governor to 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives. Senator Glass was taken by 
surprise and learned that the Gover- 
nor had selected him to fill the place of 
Representative P. J. Otey, who had died. 
He left his hobby, farming and cattle 
breeding, and came to Washington, an 
obscure member in the 57th Congress 
from the Sixth District of Virginia, 
buried in a Republican majority who 
paid little or no attention to the slight, 
red-headed Virginian. In a customary 
way he began affiliating himself with 
whatever was going on in banking and 
financial legislation, and for eight years 
in Congress he lay low, constantly 
studying the currency and banking of 
the country. Before long, however, he 
was recognized as one of the strong 
members of the minority, and, in view of 
his membership on banking committees 
of the Virginia Senate, was put on the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House, succeeding to the chairmanship 
when the Democrats were returned to 
power. 

When President Wilson was elected 
Mr. Glass was summoned to Princeton 


to confer with him regarding the bank- 
ing situation. The President had known 
that the Virginian had definite and con- 
structive ideas about banking reform. 
These were gone over in detail, and it is 
said that, although President Wilson 
himself was ill at the time, he sat up in 
bed and talked with Glass at length 
about plans for what was to be the most 
outstanding financial legislation the coun- 
try had known. 

Mr. Glass returned to Washington 
and settled down to work. The House 
Banking Committee heard witnesses 
from all over the country and it was 
finally left to Mr. Glass to sit down and 
draft the bill. He worked something 
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like twenty hours a day for eight months 
writing out the manuscript of the fed- 
eral reserve legislation, carrying the 
copy around in his pocket by day and 
sitting up half the night in a hotel room 
revising and formulating his _ ideas. 
When the bill was presented and iater 
labeled the Glass-Owen bill, it created a 
financial tempest. Prominent financiers 
called it balderdash. Others equally 
prominent lauded Mr. Glass and said it 
was the work of genius. 

However, after eight months of labor 
which almost killed him, Mr. Glass was 
obliged to fight his way inch by inch to 
get the measure accepted. He had strong 
opposition, but his arguments in behalf 
of his bill gradually showed the country 
and his opponents that the man was 
versed in every detail of banking systems 
not only as applied to this country but 
as the experience of Europe. The legis- 
lation became the new banking law. 

During his long service in the Lower 
House he voted in favor of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment (although it is well 
known that he is inclined toward states’ 
rights on this proposition) and is an ab- 
stainer himself, never using alcohol or 
tobacco. On the other hand, he voted 
against woman suffrage. He spoke for 
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the repeal of the Panama Canal tolls, 
and against the famous McLemore reso- 
lution ordering American citizens from 
the high seas. He voted for the draft, 


and for declaration of war. His two 
sons served in France. 
1916—Was made secretary of the 


Democratic National Committee. At the 
national Democratic convention at San 
Francisco in 1920 he took a prominent 
part in the writing of the platform. 

1918, Dec. 16—Resigned from Con- 
gress to become Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Woodrow Wilson, following 
the resignation of William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, inheriting the post-war financial 
problems of the country, including the 
floating of the famous Victory waz loan. 
As Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Glass 
was on the executive and administrative 
side of problems that he had helped to 
formulate in the legislative stage. In 
Congress he had also been chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
which put through the Federal Farm 
Loan banking system. As Secretary of 
the Treasury he was called upon to ad- 
minister this as well as the new Federal 
Reserve law. His secretaryship of the 
Treasury was noted for clarity of think- 
ing and accuracy. When the clamor 
came for the reduction of taxation he 
said frankly that with the enormous war 
debts still hanging over the country and 
world financial conditions at odds it was 
idle to talk of the possibility of tax re- 
duction. He stood for facts as they 
were, devoid of political connotations. 
Funding of the war debts of foreign na- 
tions, now coming to fruition even in the 
past week, in the funding of the Hun- 
garian debt, was advocated by him. 

1920, Feb. 2—Resigned as Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept the appoint- 
ment of the Governor to be United 
States Senator from Virginia to take the 
place of Senator Martin, Democratic 
leader, who had died. 


In the Senate 


Nov. 2—Elected to the Senate for a 
term which expires March 3, 1925, 
which place he now holds. He has been 
put on the Appropriations Committee, 
and the membership of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has been 
increased to make way for him. An ex- 
position and defense of the Federal Re- 
serve System made in the Senate in 
January, 1922, has had national circula- 
tion and been adopted as a text-book in 
schools of economics, colleges and uni- 
versities. In foreign affairs Senator Glass 
has consistently followed President Wil- 
son’s platform, voting for the League of 
Nations without reservations. He has 
advocated entrance of the United States 
into the League by the front door. He 
has argued for official representation on 
the Reparations Commission, and has 
disapproved the policy of so-called un- 
official observers from the United 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The National 
Park Lady” 


By 
Frances Drewry McMullen 


A leader in the conservation move- 
ment, and in campaigns for better homes 
and better gardens and better education, 
Mrs. John D. Sherman is one of those 
prominent women of whom we think our 
readers would like a close-up view. So 
here it is—a story of how she got started 
toward the interests that now engage 
her, and of successive steps. In addt- 
tion to all the rest, she is now a candi- 
date for the presidency of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In later issues we shall publish other 
stories of women with careers and 
(often) families too. 


FEW years ago a woman 
almost enveloped in a plas- 
ter cast used to sit propped 
up at the big western win- 
dow of a tiny log cabin in 
Colorado every evening at 
The glow of the setting sun, 





sunset. 
sinking in glory behind the three peaks 
opposite her window, night after night 
transformed her world into a paradise 


of gorgeous color. And again and again 
the woman, helpless even to walk, would 
sigh to the boy who was always some- 
where near, “If only I could get to the 
top of the highest peak.” 

And always the boy would assure her, 
“Of course you'll get there, mother.” 

At last they did get there, too. 
Months later, when the woman had 
emerged from the chrysalis of plaster in 
which an accident to her shoulder had 
imprisoned her; when she had trained on 
the hills near by, there came the difficult 
seven-mile journey by horse and foot to 
the summit of Long’s Peak—and at that 
moment a new Mary King Sherman 
came into being. 

“Long days I sat watching those 
mountains,’ Mrs. Sherman told the 
story of the turning point in her career. 
“T had been taken there to recover, and 
the mountains had become my friends. 
And I had become obsessed with a long- 
ing to stand on the highest peak and 
look over the vast range on the other 
side, still unknown to me. It was a 


ridiculous thing even to think of in my 
condition ; but the idea had taken posses- 
sion of me that if only I could get to 
the top something wonderful would hap- 
pen. My son encouraged me in the de- 
sire, and both of us played at the game, 
neither really having the faintest idea 





Photo by W. T. Lee. courtesy National Park Service, Dept. of Interior 
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Long's Peak—this is what Mrs. Sherman sees from her cabin in Rocky Mountain Park 


such a thing could be humanly possible. 

“Finally we appointed a day for the 
trip, each in dread of what seemed cer- 
tain disappointment for the other. And 
when after all I did reach the spot 
where the whole glory of the mountain 
ranges breaks upon you in all their mag- 
nificence—something wonderful did hap- 
pen. It was all so much more glorious 
even than I had dreamed that I was 
fairly overcome with emotion. I had 
lived almost all my life in flat country— 
and, though I had loved natural beauty, 
I had no conception of such splendor as 
this. It was a profound revelation. And 
as I sat there, drinking it in, I made a 
solemn vow that if I were able to make 
the return trip in safety, I would devote 
the rest of my life to helping others to 
see and feel what I had experienced— 
the vast beauty of the world. I pledged 
myself to help save such scenes as this 
for that purpose.” 

So Mrs. Sherman went back to the 
world of affairs with aims and interests 
far different than those that had occu- 
pied her before the disastrous operation 
which led to three years of invalidism. 
The experience had something of the 
quality of a conversion—a definite, vivid 
revelation, both intellectual and emo- 
tional, and a redirection of will such as 
comes to some natures. All of Mrs. 
Sherman’s work since this time is testi- 
mony to the reality of her mountain top 
moment. As an outcome she is credited 
with having done more for the establish- 
ment and preservation of America’s 
parks than any one individual in the 
country. 

Previous to the accident Mrs. Sher- 
man had specialized in the mechanical 
and executive phases of women’s club 
work—first as recording secretary of the 
Chicago Women’s Club, then as record- 
ing secretary of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and later as its sec- 
ond vice-president. During this period 
she was strenuously engaged, too, in 
training both men and women in parlia- 
mentary law and in producing her own 





book on the subject—a book which is 
used as authority by many organizations. 
All this activity came only gradually to 
a woman who, without ambition for 
public honor, leaned far more naturally 
to domestic duties. 

“By nature, I am a home woman, by 
training a clubwoman and by profession 
for a time at least a parliamentarian,” 
Mrs. Sherman summarized herself. “I 
joined the Chicago Woman’s Club with 
no idea except to remain in the back- 
ground. MIy first platform appearance 
was made on a program given by the 
Shakespeare study group, of which 
Martha Foote Crow was chairman. 
Through my intense admiration for her 
I was induced to write and read a paper 
on ‘The Nadir of Shakespeare’s Unbe- 
lief.’ I confess I hardly knew what the 
subject meant. Once again I attempted 
a paper, all the time feeling most dis- 
satisfied with the results. I soon became 
convinced that this was not my line! 

“My first connection with parliamen- 
tary law was purely accidental. It hap- 
pened that a group of women in my 
neighborhood wanted to get up a class; 
and my house was the most convenient 
place for meeting, so I offered it. In the 
circumstances I felt I should take some 
interest ; so I attended the sessions. By 
and by I found myself thinking about 
the subject between times, as well. Then 
one day the leader asked me a question, 
which I answered incorrectly. I was so 
provoked with myself that I determined 
to master the subject. When I started 
studying in earnest I felt as if I were 
reviewing something, so naturally did it 
come. 

“Not long after this the leader asked 
me to represent her at a meeting in 
southern Illinois. At first I refused, but 
finally consented when she assured mt 
there would be only about twenty-five 
women gathered in someone’s home. 
later, faced with a conference of two 
hundred women in a church, I was al 
most overcome by fright. In an effort 
to appear at ease I remember throwing 
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my hand across the pulpit; and I thought 
1 would never be able to take it away. 
It seemed glued there. But when | had 
got through the preliminary remarks and 
was into the drill I felt on my own 
ground. 

“Some of the women wanted me to 
come to their towns to lecture on parlia- 
mentary law; and that brought other dif- 
ficulties. When they asked me what I 
charged, I had no idea what to say. I 
was afraid to say ‘nothing,’ for fear they 
would not value the work I had already 
done. When they asked if I expected 
entertainment, I was ignorant enough 
to think they meant receptions and par- 
ties, and answered ‘no’.” 

Upon this beginning Mrs. Sherman 
built a state-wide reputation as a parlia- 
mentarian and became well known out- 
side the state as well. In addition to her 
lectures to women’s clubs she was an in- 
structor in the John Marshall Law 
School, Chicago. ‘This work, together 
with her club offices, absorbed her spare 
time and outside interests until in 1913 
illness forced her to retire to the little 
mountain cabin in Colorado. She 
emerged three years later to a new field 
in which her experience on the mountain 
top was her chief inspiration. 

This newly found life-work com- 
menced a few months after her return to 
the work-a-day world. The biennial 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was to meet in Chicago, 
where, by the way, Mrs. Sherman had 
lived since she was twelve. Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennybacker, president, having ar- 
rived a few days in advance, was visit- 
ing Mrs. Sherman. In the course of 
conversations on Federation affairs Mrs. 
Sherman put her case to Mrs. Penny- 
backer, urging the creation of a com- 
mittee on natural scenery under the 
Federation’s conservation department. 
Instead, Mrs. Pennybacker asked her to 
take the chairmanship of the entire de- 
partment. 

“That was not at all what I wanted,” 
Mrs. Sherman explained, “but I finally 
accepted, convinced that this was my 
best chance to carry out the work upon 
which I had set my heart. At that time 
no one thought of natural scenery as 
having anything to do with conservation. 
It was not looked upon as a natural 
resource, and even less as an asset. I 
went before the board with my idea for 
a committee on natural scenery. It 
struck them as an unheard-of thing, but, 
being personal friends, they gave me my 
way.” 

The first big job Mrs. Sherman 
tackled, when she turned from parlia- 
mentary law to parks, was the Rocky 
Mountain National Park proposition. 
The Federation endorsed the bill for the 
Park’s creation, and she had a very large 
Part in securing its passage. This first 
success was won in 1915. Next Mrs. 
Sherman directed the work of the Gen- 
eral Federation for the creation of the 


National Park Service, which was estab- 
lished in 1916, and she contributed 
largely to the efforts that finally brought 
about the creation of the Grand Canyon 
National Park in 1916, after a promo- 
tion of thirty-three years. From the 
start she was the champion of the park 
idea, with the set idea of putting aside 
all spots of unusual beauty or historical 
and scientific interest for national, state 
and city parks. And she has been, and 
is, powerful in the bitter fight between 
the forces devoted to park conservation 
and the great water and irrigation inter- 
ests that combined to break down the 
National Parks system, helping to direct 
the defense not only through the Federa- 
tion, but also as trustee of the National 
Parks Association. Long ago, Washing- 
ton came to know her as the ‘National 
Park lady,” and recently, in recognition 
of her “unfailing, courageous and_in- 
fluential defense of the conservation of 
National Parks,’ the National Parks 
Association elected her an_ honorary 
member for life. 

She has been also the persistent advo- 
cate of natural science and systematic na- 
ture study as a regular part of the school 
curriculum in the elementary grades to 
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rank with reading, writing and arith- 
metic—an endeavor that has met with 
marked success. During the World 
War she was active as assistant director 
of the United States School Garden 
Army of the Bureau of Education, pre- 
senting this idea the length and breadth 
of the country. 

When the Federation was reorgan- 
ized in 1920, as chairman of the new 
department of applied education (with 
six sub-divisions and twenty-one com- 
mittees) Mrs. Sherman was allowed to 
continue her chosen work for the conser- 
vation of natural scenery. At the same 
time she extended her energies to cover, 
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also, work tor improved rural schools, 
the elimination of illiteracy, better 
American speech, home budgets, home 
demonstration, insurance and many 
other things—included in that far-reach- 
ing phrase “‘applied education.”’ Out- 
standing has been her work for the 
establishment of a national department of 
education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, and a cherished project 
has been the direction of a National 
Garden Week campaign. 

These enterprises have meant busy 
days and weeks, crowded with much 
traveling, many addresses and countless 
conferences with legislators and, men of 
affairs. Few and far between have been 
the opportunities for indulging the 
“home-woman-by-nature.” 

One reason why Mrs. Sherman can 
so generously give her time is that Mr. 
Sherman is a perfectly fine club husband. 
He is in full sympathy with his wife’s 
work, and is always ready to help in 
any way he can. Her son, too, is inter- 
ested, particularly in the campaigns to 
save natural scenery for public enjoy- 
ment—for that climb to Long’s Peak 
was a revealing experience to him, as 
well as to his mother. 

Then Mrs. Sherman began to talk 
about what I had been waiting for, the 
beloved cabin, which, with all its mod- 
ern conveniences, really is not a cabin 
at all—perched up so steeply on the 
mountain side that it has defied the in- 
genuity of photographers. It is located 
across the valley from beautiful Long’s 
Peak, in Rocky Mountain Park, and is 
the Shermans’ summer home, though 
their official residence for the past twelve 
years has been in the village of Estes 
Park, Colorado. Here, in this cottage, 
the Shermans spend their summer va- 
cations together, with a few congenial 
friends for guests. The name of the 
cottage, by the way, is Tahosa, meaning 
“Dwellers among the mountain tops,” 
which is what they are both literally and 
figuratively. And here Mrs. Sherman 
finds the outlet for that domesticity 
which calls to her urgently from the 
busy world. 

“T do all my own work at the cabin,’’ 
Mrs. Sherman declared, dwelling on the 
subject with a touch of devotion. “A 
maid would spoil the atmosphere. My 
kitchen there is the loveliest spot in the 
house. I have counted as many as 
twenty-four different kinds of flowers 
from one window. The place is the 
most wonderful in the world. Up there 
you feel big enough for the most gigan- 
tic tasks. It is all very different when 
you come down into the heart of a city 
like New York.” 

Yet Mary King Sherman has always 
been equal to her big tasks, whether un- 
der the inspiration of the mountains or 
not, and no one doubts that, if the hig 
task of president of the General Federa- 
tion falls to her lot, she will be alto- 
gether equal to that as well. 
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S@ay HE Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead 


Act have superseded state 
and municipal prohibition, 
but getting rid of your 
city’s smoke nuisance in- 
evitably remains a local option affair. 
Valuable information and advice may be 
obtained from outside sources—after 
which cities must rely upon themselves 
to choose and enforce appropriate meas- 
ures of relief. 

“Then why doesn’t somebody do 
something about it?” demands the angry 
and disgusted citizen. Usually, when 
“Somebody” doesn’t, it is either because 
he has seen his city make too many ill- 
considered and spasmodic attempts end- 
ing presently in failure; or because, 
knowing smoke abatement to be a tech- 
nical subject, he feels his incompetency 
to cope with it. 

Smoke abatement is a question of en- 
gineering; but the potential reformer 
may well disregard this fact and begin 
operations in the field of psychology and 
politics. He may do this because tolera- 
tion of the smoke evil results from a 
certain popular state of mind which is 
fairly represented by the illustrated 
brochures with which various civic 
bodies advertise the business advantages 
and general prosperity of their particu- 
lar city. You instantly visualize, do you 
not, that sky-line of chimneys belching 
forth clouds of black smoke? Smoke is 
thus made a synonym of industrial pros- 
perity. If any interference were at- 
tempted, these same factories would 
doubtless pack up and move overnight 
to some rival city! Those indisputably 
needed factories, secured, perhaps, by 
gifts of bonuses and free sites and an 
eloquent silence on the subject of im- 
pending smoke nuisance! (Who was it 
said that smoke is the emblem, not of 
a city’s prosperity, but of its stupidity?) 


What Smoke Does to Us 

This paralyzing state of mind is best 
attacked by showing up smoke for what 
it really is and does: Smoke costs mil- 
lions in wasted fuel, damaged buildings, 
ruined fabrics and excessive laundry 
bills; it adds unbearable burdens of 
washing, cleaning, scouring and painting 
to the home; it stunts vegetation, dark- 
ens our skies and our spirits and de- 
presses the health of city dwellers by 
an insidious process of chronic “gassing.” 
Look at the pall that overhangs almost 
any city as you approach it! No won- 








der that an autopsy infallibly distin- 


guishes between a country-bred and a 
city-bred man; pink lungs or black! (Yet 
the city has achieved a better water sup- 
ply than the country; a safer milk sup- 
ply, too, and a number of other sanitary 
advantages.) When will city dwellers, 
who are suddenly becoming so very self- 
conscious of aerial rights, stop cursing 
“static” long enough to demand the most 
fundamental of all rights—clean air to 
breathe? 

It is a joy to find the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States stressing 
good living conditions as a thing to be 
emphasized in beckoning business to a 





Cooperation toward a clean city is the 
theme of the articles Mrs. Bartlett 
Crane has written for the CITIZEN, in 
good time to promote spring clean-ups. 
The first was about Clean Streets; the 
second about the Garbage Problem, and 
now here is advice on First Steps in 
Smoke Abatement. Mrs. Bartlett Crane, 
being an expert in municipal sanitation, 
and having the gift of clear expression, 
gives us in these articles actual practical 
guidance. 





city. Why not, then, good living condi- 
tions for the people we have already 
caught? A Federal bulletin says that in 
Salt Lake City the smoke nuisance 
“menaced the reputation of the place as 
one desirable for tourists.”” It was then 
that Salt Lake City got busy with abate- 
ment and, incidentally, gave relief to its 
own people. 

Any group of citizens essaying to cure 
the smoke nuisance in their town should 
first focus'attention as definitely as pos- 
sible upon the actual local damages 
wrought, and should adduce proof, from 
what has been done in other cities, that 
smoke can be abated, not only without 
undue hardship, but with no small finan- 
cial advantage to the offender himself. 

The very first step in actual abate- 
ment, as distinguished from propaganda, 
is for the city to decree that no new 
commercial plants, large or small, may 
be erected, and no old ones materially 
renovated, except upon plans that will 
obviate the smoke nuisance. This—at 
the same time that it works along the 
line of least resistance—accomplishes 
two things of prime importance: It ren- 
ders the smoke nuisance stationary; and 
it creates valuable object lessons by 
which the most obdurate offenders can- 
not but be in time impressed. This nat- 
urally paves the way for an extension of 
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“Doing Something’ About Smoke 


By Caroline Bartlett Crane 


the provisions of the ordinance to in- 
clude all existing plants. 

But what about the crowd of little 
power and heating plants scattered 
promiscuously throughout the city— 
laundries, small hotels, garages and the 
like; possibly fire stations, schoolhouses, 
the court house, or even the city hall? 
Here, usually, are no experts; perhaps 
only a janitor who hastily shovels the 
furnace full of coal and goes to the top 
story to wash windows. 

Such places, by reason of their num- 
ber, location, low chimneys, intermittent 
and inexpert hand-stoking and other 
causes, may prove a much greater nui- 
sance in the aggregate than the big in- 
dustrial plants. 

Every city or town intending to abate 
its smoke nuisance should have at least 
one competent smoke inspector who not 
only can enforce the ordinance against 
the big offenders, but can give needed 
help to the small plants. 

The right kind of a smoke inspector 
will be a great educational force in the 
community. He will be continually re- 
iterating certain vital facts, as, for ex- 
ample, that smoke nuisance is the result 
of incomplete combustion, and there is 
no way whatever to abate smoke except 
by improving combustion. (So many 
people seem to think of a smoke con- 
sumer as a device which, placed in or on 
a chimney, miraculously devours the 
smoke!) 


Smoke Inspector's Wisdom 

The problem of improved combustion 
(and therefore of smoke abatement) is 
to produce (1) sufficient heat to liberate 
or “free” the carbon and gases from the 
fuel mass and (2) sufficient air at the 
right place to furnish oxygen to combine 
with the carbon particles and so com- 
plete the combustion. For example, a 
bare boiler, even under steam pressure, 
is a relatively cold object when it di- 
rectly encounters the suspended carbon 
and gases over a coal grate. Hence the 
value of interposing a brick arch which 
can be made much hotter than a boiler 
and reflects back the heat where it is 
needed for combustion. In the same 
way proper drafts, right height and 
cleanliness of chimneys, ventilation of 
boiler room, and various devices fer in- 
tensifying the heat and introducing and 
distributing air at strategic points are 
matters which the smoke inspector must 
be able to explain fully. He must know 
the merits and proper operation of auto- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Expressing 
Willie” 
By 
Mildred Adams 


The picture above shows the 
scene in which MINNIE (Chrystal 
Herne) expressed herself at the 
piano. A small-town music teacher, 
repressed for years, she “popped” 
after drinking in the heady stim- 
ulant of ““Totty’s” talk—To..y 
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Louise Closser Hale 
Who plays ‘‘Willie’s’’ Mother 






<S2S% ELICATE satire marks the gay American 
= comedy which has come to cheer the end 
Cc) of a particularly cosmopolitan theatrical 
AN season. “Expressing Willie’ has nothing to 
- 





do with parcels post or its commercial rival. 
It concerns those inner feelings, those fears, 
complexes and desires which have been the 
subject of so much controversy. Happily, the play does 
not controverse. It accepts and goes on from there, and 
the manner of its going on makes the merriment in the 
play. Willie, plump, round-faced, Babbittish, has trans- 
muted his fortune from tooth-paste into a rarely beautiful 
and quite uncomfortable “‘period’’ house in which he looks 
as much at home as a bull-dog in a cathedral. 

The curtain rises on the beginning of a week-end to 
which he has invited a group of artistic and thoroughly 
“free’’ people who look on him as a nondescript person 
with an enjoyable fortune, and to which his able and 
unillusioned mother has invited his jilted sweetheart from 
the small town where they both grew up. The compli- 
cations are amazing and amusing, and it all goes to prove 
that there are more kinds of “expression’’ than were 
dreamed of in Willie’s philosophy. The cast contains such 
well-loved people as Chrystal Herne in the réle of the 
small-town sweetheart, Louise Closser Hale as Willie’s firm 
and funny old mother, and Merle Maddern as the utterly 
superb Mrs. Sylvester, who aims to ‘‘express’ herself as 
the future wife of Willie and his fortune. 

Rachel Crothers wrote it, and her sure touch and long 
experience in stage craft are evident in the delicate inter- 
play of truth and satire, in the skill with which she 
entangles her players in an amazing bedroom scene and 
extricates them with the funniest curtain of the year. 

‘People tell me that it is my best play," said Miss 


being the portrait painter who 
hovers beside the piano. WILLIE 
(Richard , Sterling) occupies the 
center of the scene. 


Crothers medita- 
tively, “but that 
is because it is 
such a_ happy 
play. For once 
I've left off tell- 
ing unpleasant 
truths that make 
audiences un- 
comfortable. 
Then, too, the 
fact that it is an Equity production makes it possible to 
have such a splendidly capable cast that every detail, every 
expression—you see you can’t get away from that word— 
is properly rendered.” 

This is the seventeenth play that Miss Crothers has 
written in eighteen years, and of the seventeen she has 
produced all but two. ‘‘Not every author is so fortunate,” 
she smiled. ‘‘But you see I began with my dolls, making 
people out of them, building them a theater, and putting 
them through plays that I wrote for them. So | feel that 
the casting, costuming and other details of production are 
just as much a part of making a play as the writing of it. 
I'd be very unhappy if I couldn't produce my own plays. 
I'd even like to produce other people's if | had time, but 
the writing and producing of one play a year is about all 
I can do.” 

It was Miss Crothers who wrote “‘Mary the Third,”’ that 
splendid play about the honesty of three feminine genera- 
tions which delighted the country last year. She occupies a 
place of peculiar prominence in American theatrical affairs, 
for her plays are generally successful, she has written very 
few which have not seen the lights of a New York stage, 
and she is the only woman, if not the only playwright, 
who makes a practice of producing her own plays. 





© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Rachel Crothers 


Who wrote and produced ‘‘Expressing Willie’ 
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Editorially Speaking 





Party Patronage 


Third in a series of articles by Mrs. Catt on interferences 
with good government. 


TREMENDOUS interference with the operation of 
A good government is the system of party patronage. 
“To the victors belong the spoils” is still an accepted 
aphorism. For a quarter of a century the campaign has been 
constant to draw positions out of the list of patronage and put 
them under the Civil Service. Very much has been achieved, 
yet some twenty thousand posts are called presidential appoint- 
ments. Some of these officials are nominated by Congressmen, 
some by Senators, some by the Cabinet and some directly by 
the President, but the President has the final decision upon 
them all. Most are confirmed by the Senate. 

When Mr. Harding was elected, tired and overstrained by 
the long campaign, his desire, it will be remembered, was for 
a brief period of rest. He never got it. The job hunters 
came to Marion by every train. They filled the hotels and 
the streets and they literally camped upon his doorstep. An 
ambassador stayed two weeks and probably got his promise 
before he left. When the President fled on a pretended fish- 
ing trip, they followed. They perched on trees and fences. 
They trooped after him wherever he went. They harassed 
and pestered him night and day. 

Various causes for his untimely death have been named, but 
certainly none wore upon him more than the incessant rush 
of the job hunters. It was not twenty thousand men who 
came to get the twenty thousand posts. There were at least 
five men after each post. Attorney General Daugherty was 
the person who passed upon many of them and it was early 
reported that those who had legitimate and important business 
with the Department of Justice always found the anterooms 
jammed with job hunters. 

How could a man enforce the nation’s laws with that con- 
tinual struggle over jobs at his back door? How could any 
President think out the problem of oil leases with this fighting 
army of a hundred thousand desperate job hunters on his 
back? To the right and the left of him the volleys were 
thundered, ‘I made you a big contribution, give me a job”; 
“T got out the Italian vote in my district, give me a job”; “I 
was the spellbinding orator who carried Podunk for you, give 
me a job”; “Say, Mr. President, don’t you know that my 
paper nominated you early and never failed to whoop for 
you 2—give me a job.” So the cry went on, day and night, 
week in and week out. 

Was this a situation new in the Harding administration? 
Bless you, no; it is as old as our nation. It has arisen in every 
administration, between each succeeding President and his 
ideals. It has cramped his freedom, hindered attention to big 
things, influenced his thinking and at the end dismissed him, 
a worn-out, nerve-sore old man whatever his years. As fast 
as the nation puts positions in the Civil Service to relieve this 
condition, it creates new ones under patronage. This is not 
graft. We are a mighty nation and our business grows by 
leaps and bounds. It takes more people to do the work for 
one hundred and ten millions than it did for fifty millions. 
The income tax has added an army to the nation’s helpers. 
Every new bureau, commission and law adds more posts. Pro- 
hibition has added an army, some under Civil Service, but 
altogether too many under the patronage lists. 

It is not the President alone who gets harassed. Have busi- 
ness with almost any Congressman or Senator and you will find 
his anteroom filled with these same hectoring job hunters. 
You will find piles of letters unanswered, files of important 
data untouched and a nervous, tired. bored look on his face. 


He, too, is hindered in the business he came to Washincvton 
to do. 

If patronage is not the chief source of graft and national 
corruption wherever it exists, as the Hon. Dudley Foulke says 
it is, it certainly is pretty near it. 

“We the people” must help to end this intolerable robber 
of great men’s time, health and efficiency. Let the President 
have his staff and necessary representatives, but take the “jobs,” 
post offices, prohibition officials and all of the administrative 
workers off the President’s back and put them on the back of 
the Civil Service Commission. No politician will approve. 
Politicians have fought the removal of every post from patron- 
age to Civil Service. The granting of favors means power. 
Patronage is the rock foundation of political bossism; of the 
generalship of little men. The job hunters eat from the hand 
of the man who has influence with the higher-ups. The whole 
system is contemptible, debasing to those competent to fill posi- 
tions of trust and to those who build up their little power on 
the control of the destinies of men. When contributions to 
party campaigns big enough to buy party favors, and party 
patronage, are removed as deciding factors in our political life, 
American politics will rise to a plane of dignity and seriousness 
befitting a great people. 

CaRRIE CHAPMAN Carr. 
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Not “Just As Good,” Senator Lodge 


OR fatuousness. for selfishness and egotism, the impos- 
sible new World Court plan proposed by Senator Lodge 
has seldom been equaled. It makes one blush for shame 
that ,its author is the head of the foreign relations of the 
United States in the Senate. Senator Lodge begins by calling 
for a World Court, yet he shuts out Canada, Australia and 
South Africa. Other nations must accept the restrictions im- 
posed by the United States, but this country hedges itself so 
completely that it is doubtful if any question concerning it 
could ever be submitted to the Court. To expect forty-seven 
nations to scrap their existing Court and start on the long 
journey to make a new one, is sufficiently absurd; but to ex- 
pect them to accept Mr. Lodge’s plan would be beyond all 
reason, and no one knows this better than Mr. Lodge himself. 
More hopeful are the signs that the public is becoming 
weary of subterfuge, and is thinking and acting for itself. 
The youthful and impetuous voice of the Student Volunteers 
which spoke out so enthusiastically at their convention a few 
months ago in favor of the League of Nations, was followed 
by the more sedate, but earnest and overwhelming, sentiment 
in favor of both the World Court and the League of Nations, 
at the convention of the Y. W. C. A. last week. The recent 
hearings on the World Court before a special committee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee showed a powerful senti- 
ment in its favor. Another unmistakable expression of public 
opinion was the defeat in the Republican primaries in Illinois 
of Senator Medill McCormick, who has been one of the 
most vociferous of the irreconcilables. Coming after the de- 
teat of Senator Moses, of New Hampshire, another of the 
irreconcilable group, as delegate to the Republican Conven- 
tion, it indicates unmistakably the dissatisfaction of voters 
with the irreconcilable attitude. Now comes the decisive de- 
feat in the presidential primaries of Hiram Johnson, whose 
chief appeal for votes was that the United States should main- 
tain its isolation in world affairs. 
The cost to the world in prolonged confusion and resulting 
misery, and to the United States in loss of prosperity, because 
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of the muddled state of public opinion in the United States 
in regard to foreign relations, can never be computed. It is 
evident, however, that the lesson is being learned. 


Me 


The Bobbed-Haired Bandit and Society 
A tes. 2 came out in the New York courts the other 


day, so pitiful, so typical and such an indictment of 
the community’s failure to protect children, and the 
cost of the failure to itself that it is given here. 

The girl has been featured as the Bobbed-haired Bandit. 
At twenty years of age she and her husband have been 
sentenced to ten years in prison for a series of robberies. Her 
father was a drunkard; her mother, who could not read nor 
write, had an illegitimate child besides the eight children who 
came after marriage. Before Cecilia was born three children 
had been committed for improper guardianship and the father 
had served a term in prison. The home was filthy, the chil- 
dren were sent out to beg and were driven to sleep on cellar 
coal piles. When four years old Cecilia was taken by the 
Children’s Society but was given back to her mother, who 
took her clothes and deserted her. She became a child worker, 
she associated with sailors, she stole and she got other girls 
into trouble. She lived with various men, she married and 
had a baby which died after a few weeks. Then with her 
husband she committed a series of hold-ups and robberies 
which kept the police of several states busy. 

This is the pitiful record. Can we call a community 
civilized until it can assure every child decent surroundings? 
Yes, we would even go farther back—can we call it civilized 
until it will not permit a child to be born with such heredity? 
The story is not ended. Will the years in prison send Cecilia 
back into the world a better member of society ? 


Me 


President Butler and Prohibition 
N ICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Co- 


lumbia University, is the latest and most sensational 

ally of the liquor forces. In a speech before the Mis- 
souri Society in New York he attacked prohibition as “im- 
moral” and said it couldn’t be enforced and, therefore, should 
be repealed. He says he has received thousands of letters 
and telegrams, ninety-nine in each hundred congratulating 
him upon his stand. Interviews followed, and soon the state- 
ment passed from ocean to ocean that he would lead a struggle 
in the Republican Convention for a plank pledging a repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

For some time it has been no secret that a great battle 
would be fought in the Democratic Convention over a pro- 
posal for a wet plank. The wets have largely focussed their 
hopes around the candidacy of Governor A. L. Smith, of New 
York, although Senator Underwood, of Alabama, would do as 
well and there are dark horses in the offing, some of whom 
are probably wet enough to satisfy the wettest of the Wet 
Campaign Committee. Until now the Republican Conven- 
tion has promised little excitement, but President Butler pro- 
poses to correct this defect and the coming conventions and 
campaign are likely to be accompanied by plenty of thunder 
and lightning. 

Prohibition is not properly enforced; therefore repeal it. 
Is this logic? ‘Thou shalt not steal” is the law established 
by every religion and every nation, yet the daily press brings 
us discouraging lists of robberies. Shall the law be repealed? 
The oldest law of man is—“Thou shalt not kill,” yet day 
after day we read of murders. Shall the law be repealed? 
The constitution provides for trial by jury, yet in a decade 
some hundreds have been lynched. Shall the law be repealed ? 
: is an argument which does not hold water, let alone 2.75 
eer, 
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Now President Butler proposes to introduce a new method 
—the plan of Quebec. He has not seen it in operation, yet 
he plans to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment on the promise 
of substituting something better about which he must yet 
inform himself. 

With this new ally at their side, the Association against 
the Prohibition Amendment announces that it has sixty mem- 
bers in the House wet enough to be worthy of their support 
and it will elect seventy-five more members in the coming 
election and directly there will be enough to reverse action. 
Meanwhile Senator Wadsworth has persistently labored since 
1920 to get an amendment submitted which would send Fed- 
eral amendments in some kind of referendum to ‘“‘the people.”’ 

Prohibition enforced or prohibition repealed may yet be the 
issue upon which the election will turn. If the Eighteenth 
Amendment is ever resubmitted, it will not be because it is 
“immoral,” but because drink is and ever has been the hand- 
maid of self-indulgence, profit, low politics, and every variety 
of crime. ol CE UA 


Me 


About Battleships 


EDUCTION of naval armament should come through 
international agreement, not through carelessness or in- 
attention. But one must be grateful that the Govern- 

ment shows no signs of being’ too susceptible to recent 
criticisms of the Navy. Investigations have been ordered, and 
results are being reported, as is right and proper; but authori- 
ties have let it be understood that in so far as the criticisms 
apply, they are already known, and in due process the naval 
program agreed on is being carried out. 

There are other soothing considerations. For instance, it 
is not the first time that agitation over defense and discussion 
of appropriations have coincided. Then, too, it is certain that 
British Navy officials will stir themselves to new activity if 
we do—since there is margin within the terms of the agree- 
ment for more, or less, competitive building. And, as always, 
one returns to the thought that battleships, as has been shown 
again and again, are the least stable of armaments—hardly 
built before they are obsolete—and to the sense of the inade- 
quacy of a war program without a peace program. “Arma- 
ments don’t bring peace; maybe disarmament would,” said 
Lady Gladstone, speaking at the Y. W. C. A. convention of 
the tremendous responsibility resting on women who have 
known war. “Women must establish the principle that war 
is wrong, then help work out the means to end it, by inter- 
national agreement. They must be bold for disarmament.” 


Me 


All Together for Children 
AA "ton of the L feature of the recent National Conven- 


tion of the League of Women Voters was the unanimity 

of the women in regard to child welfare. This was 
especially good to see in a presidential year, when party feeling 
runs high. Whether Republicans or Democrats, the women 
were standing solidly behind the National Child Labor 
Amendment. 

In Victor Hugo’s novel, “Ninety-Three,’ dealing with the 
war between the royalists and republicans in La Vendée, there 
is a great scene in which both sides stop fighting for a few 
minutes and join forces to rescue three children from a burn- 
ing tower. An old royalist nobleman holds the ladder at the 
top, crying “Vive le roi!” The Republican general holds it 
at the bottom, crying “Vive la Republique!” and between 
them they hand the children down to safety. Something like 
that was exemplified at Buffalo. 

“Before men made us citizens, great nature made us men,” 
says James Russell Lowell. The protection of children ap- 
peals to something in women infinitely deeper than their party 
labels. _ A. &. B. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





‘Leisure by Statute 
for Women 
By Florence Kelley 


General Secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League 


Working women’s hours is a subject on 
which Mrs. Kelley speaks with the authority 
of many years’ devoted work. This is a call 
to action. 


HE Supreme Court of the 

United States in March af- 

firmed anew, in the Radice 

case, its allegiance to the prin- 

ciple that New York and all 
other states have power, within the 
Federal Constitution, to enact laws limit- 
ing the working hours of women. The 
decision is in a way a triumph for the 
Consumers’ League, for the brief filed by 
Assistant Attorney General Goldsmith 
consisted largely of material *:‘hered by 
Josephine Goldmark, as Rese: Secre- 
tary of the League, and place his 
disposal. 

It is true that the statute thus uy; 
applied only to waitresses in first « 
second class cities in New York, forbia 
ding their working between 10 P. M. 
and 6 A. M. The number of women 
immediately affected is relatively small 
because few women care to work in 
restaurants at that time. The vital point 
is the reaffirmation, by the highest judi- 
cial authority, of the power of the state 
to forbid contracts under which women 
of any age are to work long hours, or 
during work periods which the experi- 
ence of the world has shown to be harm- 
ful. Because the Court reasserts the 
broad principle, the decision is of perma- 
nent national importance. 


New York’s Failure 


Promptly after receiving this confir- 
mation of its powers in the field of 
industry, the New York legislature 
killed, with its dying gasp, the bill for 
a statutory working week of forty-eight 
hours for women. On the closing day of 
the session, one indispensably necessary 
legislator could not be awakened from 
drunken sleep upon his desk, to answer 
to his name in the last roll call. What- 
ever New York does, good, bad or in- 
different, about industry, concerns the 
nation, because New York is the greatest 
manufacturing and distributing state in 


the Western Hemisphere. When, there- 
fore, its legislature fails, in 1924, to take 
this one short step in advance of the 
fitty-four-hours law adopted for women 


wage-earners twelve years ago, this 
failure injures our whole industrial 


republic. New York lags behind Massa- 
chusetts with her forty-eight-hours law, 
and behind Ohio with her fifty-hours 
week, and behind the ten states which 
have the eight-hours day for women. 

Illinois women also suffered a painful 
defeat in their legislature, last year, in 
spite of Representative Lottie O’Neill’s 
success in passing an eight-hour bill 
through the House. This year, under 
the experienced guidance of Jeannette 
Rankin, Illinois voters elected in the 
primaries, on April 8, one woman to 
the Senate and two to the House. A 
fourth whose success is still in doubt 
may be elected in November. All are 
intelligent and are pledged to work and 
vote for the statutory short working day 
and working week. 

This campaign is significant because 
the example of Illinois thus becomes con- 
structive and helpful, after being for 
thirty years paralyzing to its neighbor 
states, Indiana and Iowa. Second only 
to New York, Chicago is the greatest of 
our cities; and Illinois has been for 
nearly half a century the third great 
industrial state when ranked by its manu- 
rctured products. Yet it is still legal 

women and girls from sixteen years 
uc upward to work seventy hours a 
wee, day or by night! 

Jea tte Rankin is the field secretary 
of the tional Consumers’ League in 
the Miss = 'ppi Valley. The nomination 
of the Il}:». s women is the fruit of her 
continuou: ‘cational campaign begun a 
vear ago \ the legislature (which 
meets bienm» ) killed the eight-hours 
bill. The cars).:2n for electing socially 
enlightened wo). > was given extraordi- 
nary publicity 1 igh the “Mississippi 
Valley Conferenc Industrial Legisla- 
tion for Women,’ at Hull House, 
Chicago, in Februa: Present at this 
Conference were w n voters from 
seventeen states, inc ig the eleven 
states that line the b: of the Missis- 
sippi River. From § Carolina and 
New York, from N»* 1 Dakota and 
Texas women came lan more suc- 
cessful use of our bal our organiza- 
tions and our power as © asumers. 

There was no dissen: ‘rom the refrain 
that constantly recurr “Our organi- 
zations are not enoug “Voting for 
men is not enough.” “\\ © must elect en- 
lightened women to Cone.ress, and to the 
legislatures, and to the courts; then our 


bills will be passed and they will be up- 
held.” 

“Leisure by statute for women’’ is, 
henceforth, a slogan to which neither 
the Woman’s Party nor reactionary legis- 
lators can oppose the constitution of state 
or nation, or the threat of a hostile 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But aside from the 
cheering Federal decision, this year’s 
gains are indeed slight. The New Jersey 
legislature voted down a proposal to 
modify the nightwork law passed in 
1923, to take effect at New Year's, 
1925, and Massachusetts declined to re- 
peal her forty-eight-hours law. Writing 
in mid-April, these beneficent refusals 
appear to be the whole harvest for the 
vear 1924 affecting women in industry. 

In one field beyond courts and legis- 
latures this year brings reinforcement. 
Lewellys Barker and Norman B. Cole, 
of Johns Hopkins Medical School, in 
their new book entitled “Blood Pres- 
sure, Its Cause, Effects and Remedy,” 
strengthen the effort for leisure in in- 
dustry. From the strictly medical point 
of view, and in language clear enough 
for the twelve-year-old mind, these au- 
thorities proclaim the dangers of fatigue. 

No one effort for nation-wide good 
health is so far-reaching as that for 
“leisure by statute.”” Of all the products 
of modern invention none is more pre- 
cious, especially to mothers, than leisure. 
But, like other modern treasures, leisure 
tends to become the monopoly of one 
class to the injury of that class; while it 
escapes from the poor, the unskilled, the 
unorganized and the inarticulate whose 
lives are darkened, impoverished and 
shortened for want of it. Hence the 
quarter-century long, intensive struggle 
of the National Consumers’ League to 
reach the peak which the Federal de- 
cision heralds. 


Mass Action Needed 

Enlightened employers establish the 
eight-hours day. Even Judge Gary and 
the Steel Trust have this year, under 
pressure of public opinion, changed from 
twelve to ten and eight hours. En- 
lightened states have the short day by 
law. The present nation-wide campaign 
is to bring up the rear guard of industries 
and of states. A new quarter century be- 
gins with 1925 and already cries aloud 
for new and more powerful methods. 

The fact that a measure so modest, $0 
elastic, as our New York forty-eight- 
hours-a-week bill failed after twelve 
years to pass the legislature, is a trumpet 
call for such mass action as passed the 
Sheppard-Towner law for mothers and 
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babies, and is now concentrated upon 
the Federal child labor amendment. 

Mass action must be applied in the 
thirty states that both wil/ have legisla- 
tive sessions in 1925, and also have not 
yet established eight hours as the legal 
working day and forty-eight hours as 
the legal working week for women and 

minors. 

The foundations being laid, in divers 
agencies and many areas, for universal 
establishment of leisure by statute for 
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t WO new countries—both an- 
cient—were admitted to the 

i League of Nations last year— 


the Free State of Ireland, and 

Abyssinia. Anxious to mark 
in every possible way the difference be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain, the 
delegates had asked for their papers to 
be sent to them in the French language, 
and were also determined to have their 
archaic Gaelic—commonly called Erse— 
heard in the Assembly. Wisely enough 
no notice whatever was taken by the 
British Government of these literary 
differentiations. States which do not 
know the British temperament had ob- 
viously expected coolness and aversion to 
be shown, and one imagines had intended 
} to enjoy the spectacle. But they were 
disappointed. A spirit of good will was 
abroad, and a great deal of mutual con- 
sultation went on between the British 
and the Free State delegates. 

On September the 10th, after the 
Assembly had unanimously voted for the 
) admission of the Irish Free State, three 
modest and unassuming looking men, fol- 
lowed by three substitute delegates, 
came quietly into the conference hall, 
and were given a very inspiring welcome. 
Then President Cosgrave was asked to 
r address the Assembly. This was called 
in the press an unprecedented honor, but 
it is an honor which will probably now 
be extended to all new states members 
of the League, as it was on September 
28 to Abyssinia. 

President Cosgrave, his face pale and 
calm, spoke a few words in Gaelic, un- 
derstood of course by no one, probably 
{ not even by his fellow delegates except 
as a recited lesson. The phraseology was 
picturesque. Translated it runs thus: 

“In the name of God, to this Assembly 
of the League of Nations, life and health. 
We are Delegates from Saorstat Eireann, 
from its Parliament and Government, 
who have come to you to signify that 
Saorstat Eireann desires to acquire mem- 
bership of the League of Nations and to 
participate in the great work of this 
League. You have unanimously agreed 
to this request. We have found welcome 
and generosity from you all. We thank 


















wage-earning women, the National Con- 
sumers’ League voted at its recent direc- 
tors’ meeting to adopt the following plan 
and push it intensively throughout the 
legislative session of 1925. In a renewed, 
concentrated, nation-wide effort, the 
League invites the cooperation of all its 
own branches, and of the Governors and 
the officials of Labor Departments in all 
the states. It counts upon all the appro- 
priate national organizations among the 
twenty cooperating at Washington as the 


By Edith Lyttleton 


you, and we pray that our peace and 
friendship may be lasting.” 

The rest of the speech was made in 
very good English, preserving somehow 
the flavor of a saga. 

“After a long journey through many 
tribulations, an international treaty has 
brought to Ireland peace, whereby the 
hostilities and bitterness of the past shall 
cease to inspire hymns of battle and shall 
merge in the pages of history.” 

After speaking of the aims of the 
League and its difficulties, President Cos- 
grave said: 

“Ireland counts on having no enemy, 
and on harboring no enmity in the time 
to come. She counts also on bringing 
forth fruits worthy of liberty. * * *” 

He concluded by saying that “as the 
life of a man is bettered and fructified 
beyond measure in the harmonious society 
of men, so must the life of nations reach 
a much fuller liberty and a much fuller 
dignity in the harmonious society of na- 
tions.” 

This speech was loudly applauded. 
Events seem to show that the aspiration 
expressed was genuinely felt. 

On the last day but one of the session, 
Abyssinia’s request made on behalf of 
“Her Majesty the Queen of the Kings 
of Ethiopia” to be admitted to the 
League of Nations was granted, and the 
delegates of Abyssinia took their seats 
amidst the unanimous and prolonged ap- 
plause of the Assembly. 

It was one of those picturesque inci- 
dents which delight any business gather- 
ing of human beings. There had been 
many searchings of heart over the matter. 
France was the sponsor, passionately 
anxious for the admission of a state 
rather specially under her protection. 
It is questionable whether this admission 
is not likely to become an embarrassment. 
Abyssinia is a state which though 
Christian for many centuries tolerates 
certain forms of slavery. A picturesque 
document was sent around to all the 
delegates by the Italians, which described 
a speech made by their representative in 
Abyssinia, forbidding slaves, at least in 
the precincts of the Italian Legation. 
There was talk of personal experiences, 
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Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, to promote this especial measure 
in the states which have not yet enacted 
it. The League suggests that they recom- 
mend to their state branches to make a 
measure for the eight-hours day and the 
forty-eight-hours week “Bill No. 1” of 
their respective programs for 1924 and 
1925. Wherever state platforms are not 
already adopted this plank will be urged. 
The time to prepare for legislation in 
1925 is now! 


} Numbers 53 and 54 at Geneva 


British Substitute Delegate to the Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations, Dame Edith 
Lyttleton describes for us the ceremony of admission of two nations which she witnessed. 


of slave running in the narrow seas not 
so very long ago, of little sailing vessels 
ostensibly carrying nuts—or cocoa—wait- 
ing for the wind, of a visit by the sailors 
of a European power, and of an unfortu- 
nate accident whereby a sailor kicked 
open a hatchway and allowed brown 
arms to be thrust upward and cries to 
be heard. —Two hundred or so unfortu- 
nate slaves were on board on their way 
to the market where they would be sold. 

Now no one seriously doubts the 
genuineness of the desire of the Ethio- 
pian Queen of the Kings, Zeouditou and 
her Regent, and Government; many 
have great misgivings as to whether their 
rule is strong and efficient enough to put 
down the illegal traffic in human beings. 
The Aboriginal Societies in England 
brought to bear every influence they 
could on delegates, and members of 
Council, in favor of admitting the 
Ethiopian Empire, holding the opinion 
that to enroll the state within the League 
of Nations would tend to strengthen the 
forces of civilization and freedom. There 
were also considerations—pointed by the 
difficulties of the Italian-Greek crisis— 
connected with the implied assurance as 
to the integrity of Abyssinia. This point 
need not be insisted on now that the 
arguing is over and Ethiopia is admitted. 
For better, for worse, -the dark-skinned, 
brightly robed delegates now sit in the 
Hall among the representatives of fifty- 
three other members of the League. 

The simple ceremony of admission was 
picturesque because the delegates wore 
dignified and beautiful white Eastern 
robes and brightly colored silk breeches 
to their feet. Dedjazmatch Nadeon got 
up on to the platform and looked round 
with a slightly dazed air. Then it was 
realized that he was searching for some- 
thing within the ample folds of his robe. 
What could it be? One’s imagination 
sprang to a crown, or a wand, or a 
crystal ; some emblem of power, material 
or occult. The search went on; there 
was tension which might have broken 
into something untoward like laughter, 
but at last, to everyone’s relief, the ob- 
ject was found. It was a pair of gold 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


DVOCATES of American entry into the World Court, 

including men and women leaders of the nation, con- 
cluded a three-day hearing May 2, before a sub-committee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It is generally 
agreed that the hearings were very successful, and that they 
strengthened the appeal of American voters for participation 
in the Court. Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania, chairman ot 
the sub-committee, announced that if opponents of the World 
Court proposal are heard, the advocates will have a chance 
at rebuttal. 

Miss Ruth Morgan, of New York, head of the National 
League’s Department of International Co-operation to Prevent 
War, made a brief speech presenting the League’s endorsement 
of the World Court proposal as recommended by Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge with reservations by Secretary Hughes. 
Other speakers for the League of Women Voters were Miss 
Marion Delany, president of the California League, and Mrs. 
James W. Morrisson, of Chicago, treasurer of the Illinois 
League. 

Mrs. Raymond Morgan, chairman of the Women’s World 
Court Committee in Washington, of which the League of 
Women Voters is a member, said that the women’s committee 
does not support the League of Nations. 

“We are not afraid,” she added, “that the Court will in- 
volve us in the League. What we want is constructive 
work now.” 

Proponents of the child labor amendment anticipate early 
action on the resolution in the Senate. The overwhelming 
favorable vote in the House has given impetus to the support 
of it in the Senate, so League officers directing the legislative 
fight for the adoption of the amendment report. 

The status of other measures which the League supports is 
unchanged. ANNE WILLIAMS. 


The League’s New Officers 


N its unanimous selection of Miss Belle Sherwin to succeed 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park as president, the National League 
has continued the even step-by-step progress which Mrs. Park 
calls a thing it stands for. It has merely, like a trans-conti- 
nental train, changed one engine for another of known and 
tested driving power, to roll on straight ahead at the same 


speed. Miss Sherwin succeeds without a jolt. The League 


has full confidence that the new engineer knows the engine 


and the track and the route as the engineer who has earned a 
rest knew them, and that she has equal skill to guide. 

Miss Sherwin has been an intimate part of the League 
ever since she stepped from the chairmanship of the Cleveland 
League into the second vice-presidency of the National League 
when the second annual convention was held in her home city 
in 1921. At the fourth annual convention in Des Moines 
she was elected first vice-president and when it became known 
that Mrs. Park did not wish to serve for a third term, the 
League felt itself extremely fortunate in having such a woman 
as Miss Sherwin to take the office of chief. 

The new president is a native of Cleveland and was gradu- 
ated trom Wellesley, of which college she has been a trustee 
since 1910, in 1890. After graduation she studied history for 
a year at Oxford and returning to America taught her subject 
in a New England school for girls. 

A biographer has written that after six years she ‘‘retired” 
trom the teaching profession. She did. She retired in exactly 
the same way a vice-president of the United State retires 
when a President dies. She retired into an activity which 
makes the list of betterment organizations in which she has 
been, and is, a director and a worker look like the list ap- 
pended to the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee’s 
endorsement of the child labor amendment. Consumers’ 
League, Welfare Council, Committee for National Defense, 
Council for Child Welfare, Institute for Public Efficiency, 
are only a few of the things she has helped to success. “First 
citizen of Cleveland” sums up her work. 

Her success in the conduct of League citizenship schools is 
due to her possession of a mind which can give keen attention 
to every detail without losing sight of the object as a whole. 
Logical, just, and sane the whole League knows her to be and 
those who have had personal relations with her find in her the 
warmth of friendliness which her delightful smile and her 
equally delightful voice suggest. As president she will have 
her headquarters in Washington to direct administrative poli- 
cies, and will continue to head the Department of Education 
in Government and Politics. 

Miss Julia Lathrop, the new first vice-president, is one of 
the world’s famous women, known wherever rational methods 
of making life a safer and happier thing for children are dis 
cussed. Her work for children, for the defective, the insane, 
and all the rest of the world’s dependents began soon after 
she was graduated from Vassar in 1880. Neither the history 
of Illinois work, nor national work for social betterment can 
be written without frequent reference to her. In 1912 she 
was made head of the new Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington and became a power in the 
land. Since her retirement she has served as president of the 
Illinois League of Women Voters, has written, has spoken, 
and has worked for the general welfare which is her life 
concern. In her new League office she will be director of 
legislation and law enforcement work. 

Mrs. Solon Jacobs’s regretted decision not to continue in 
the office of second vice-president brings back to the League, 
in that office, Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, the brilliant 
woman who from April, 1921, until the autumn of 1923 was 
executive secretary. In that position, Mrs. Cunningham's 
sure instinct for leadership, her gift of unfailing tact, and hei 
intimate knowledge of League affairs made her invaluable. 
She is a Texan of the Texans, a graduate of the school of 
pharmacy of the university of her state, a state which she won 
to the suffrage cause. Beginning her suffrage work in 1911, 
she was successively—and successfully—president of the Gal 
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yeston Woman Suffrage Association and of the state organi- 
zation. In 1918-1919, under Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
chairman, she was secretary of the congressional committee of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association in Wash- 
ington and worked like a Texan—or a Trojan—for the Nine- 
teenth Amendment. As second vice-president, she will be 
chairman of the get-out-the-vote campaign of this year, with 
headquarters in Washington. 

The new director of the first region, Mrs. James E. Chees- 
man, president of the United League of Rhode Island, is one 
of the many members of the National League who never 
supported the woman suffrage movement. She held, however, 
the sound doctrine that possession of the vote means obligation 
to use it and as soon as women were enfranchised, began to 
put her doctrine into practice. 

Daughter of a distinguished educator, and in her earlier 
years preceptress of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, in the 
State of New York, she had the best of training for the civic 
work in which she has been engaged almost ever since her 
marriage. Her home has been in New Jersey and Rhode 
Island and in both states she has been a power in the organ- 
ized work of women. In New Jersey she was president of 
the Women’s Club of the Oranges and active in other organi- 
zations. In Rhode Island she has been president of the 
Congress of Mothers and state chairman for the Y. W. C. A. 
campaign of 1919-1920, and is a staunch member of the Ethan 
Allen Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Wonderful at planning and quite as wonderful at carrying 
out plans, if Mrs. Cheesman announces that the United League 
will begin a membership drive on Tuesday at noon and have 
five hundred new members at twelve o'clock on Tuesday, 
week, everybody knows she will fail to carry out her plan only 
because the quota will be reached at half-past eleven. -As 
director Mrs. Cheesman may be counted on not to drop one- 
thousandth of an inch below the high standard Mrs. Robert 
De Normandie has set. 

Miss Adele Clark. the new director of the third 
an artist by profession, a student of Henri and Chase, and a 
far-seeing, practical citizen of the most modern ty pe. Under 
her presidency the Virginia League has succeeded in getting 
no fewer than twenty new laws for the benefit of women and 
children passed by the legislature, and in recognition of her 
services Miss Clark was appointed to the commission on 
simplification of state government. Somebody has callgd her 
“a statesman with a Burne-Jones profile,” and perhaps the 
description is as good as any that can be given of an excep- 
tionally gifted woman who embodies in mind and manner the 
best tradition of the old South. 


region, is 


A New League Publication 


- A SURVEY of the Legal Status of Women in the Forty- 
. eight States” is the title of a new publication which 

is one of the most valuable the League has ever issued. It is a 

substantial pamphlet of eighty-seven pages and its price is 75c. 

Miss Esther Dunshee, chairman of the National League 
Committee on Uniform Laws Concerning Women, explains 
in the Foreword that in the summer of 1922 a survey was un- 
dertaken by the committee of which Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch was then chairman, concerning contract and 
Property rights of married women, marriage and divorce, 
guardianship, jury service, the relationship of women to public 
office and the professions, and their political status. 

“Under the direction of the present chairman, then acting 
as vice-chairman,” she says, “a questionnaire was sent out to 
the officers in each state with a request that answers be fur- 
nished and authorities cited. Late in the fall of that year 
the committee thought it wise to secure the service of Miss 
Elizabeth Perry, a lawyer of Chicago, to answer the ques- 
tionnaire for states from which no replies had been received. 

_The original purpose of the survey was to enable the 
committee to place in the hands of the state officers sugges- 
tions concerning legislation needed in their own states and in 
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January, 1923, leaflets with such suggestions were sent into 
all the states.’ 

The present pamphlet is a compilation of laws of all the 
states and Miss Dunshee calls attention to the fact that it is 
intended to show where discrimination against women exists 
rather than to give the existing laws in detail. Its intor- 
mation is grouped under the headings: Common Law Disabili- 


ites of Married Women (Contractual Rights, Property 
Rights, Equal Guardianship of Children); Marriage and 
Divorce Laws; Women as Jurors, and Eligibility to Hold 
Office. 


The information clearly given, state by state, under each of 
these heads is made doubly valuable by the addition of a 
summary and a glossary of legal terms used in the text. 


AG L, ZB, 
Monday 


*“More Convention” 
though it was indisputably Monday, the only 
of the fifth annual convention in Buffalo, was 
most certainly not blue Monday. It was the rosiest of rosy 
Mondays, for after a morning session of action on program 
of work and on incorporation—the National League of 
Women Voters has now the right to put the magic “Inc.” 
after its name which entitles it, among other advantages, to 
receive legacies—there came an afternoon of “Politics in 
Practice” with women who know whereof they speak to tell 
things. 

Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham led off, opening a discus- 
sion on the dividing line between the work of the League and 
the political parties. “‘Women as Delegates to Party Con- 
vention” brought Mrs. John M. Kenny, of Tennessee, who 
set the convention in a roar with her words of wisdom sugar- 
coated with richest humor. Quoting Mrs. Catt’s saying, “In- 
stead of appealing to the parties for things you want, it is 
better to go inside and help yourself to the things you want,” 
Mrs. Kenny added: 

“The majority of Democratic women have an idea that the 
way to get things they want in politics is to wait until they 
are invited to sit at the political banquet table and have their 
order served them on a silver waiter. But my experience and 
observation lead me to believe that Mrs. Catt is right. You 
must get inside, even waive the formality of an invitation, for 
invitations are not issued in well-regulated party circles, and 
help yourselves cafeteria style if you would escape dying of 
political malnutrition. 

‘We must be present at every party meeting every time 
the bell taps. In this way the men will become accustomed 
and perhaps reconciled to our presence. We must also insist 
strenuously on the right to select the women who are to rep- 
resent us. Politicians have a way, if they choose any women 
at all, of selecting their nearest female relatives or friends. 
‘Me and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four and no 
more’.” 

Mrs. LeRoy Davis, of Nebraska, gave as good an account 
of the Republican party’s welcome of women as Mrs. Kenny 
had given for the Democrats. Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife 
of the governor of Pennsylvania, opened the discussion of law 
enforcement with one of her characteristic forceful speeches 
and when she spoke of threats against the life of her son the 
convention had a new realization of what lack of law enforce- 
ment means. 

Mrs. Solon Jacobs, who presided, opened the fourth discus- 
sion of the morning, “Methods of Legislative Work,” and, 
like all the other discussions, it brought responses from dele- 
gates who had something to say and knew how to say it. 

The Woman Citizen (May 3) has already given an 
account of the splendid banquet of Monday evening, but did 
not mention all the brilliant women who spoke. In addition 
to Mrs. Catt (who paid tribute to the suffrage pioneers, and 
to two Buffalo women among them, Mrs. Richard Williams 
and Mrs. George Horace Lewis), United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, Helen H. Gardener, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, and Commandant 
Mary Allen, four other guests made brief addresses. 
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Miss Edith Picton-Turbervill, vice-president of the British 
Y. W. C. A., envied American women because they can vote 
at twenty-one and not at thirty, like British women. Mrs. 
Adelaide Plumptre, of Toronto, spoke of the neighborly feel- 
ing between women of the United States and women of the 
Dominion, adding: 

“Canada has many relations in the British Empire, but 
only one neighbor on any side, the United States. If I could 
feel homesick here I have only to look at the flag of my 
country standing side by side with ‘Old Glory.’ I pray that 
those two flags may always stand side by side, equally revered 
and equally honored.” 

Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, whose name, with Mrs. 
Catt’s and Miss Van Rensselaer’s among the guests, is in- 
cluded in the League’s list of greatest American women, con- 
tributed a reminiscence of Susan B. Anthony, who advised 
her, when as a girl in 1874 she entered the University of 
Michigan, one of the two universities which then braved 
criticism and admitted women, to keep her suffrage opinions 
to herself while she was that only-tentatively-accepted thing, 
a woman college student, so that she might have only one 
count against her, not two. 

Miss Martha Van Rensselaer’s account of the astonishment 
she felt—she was sure it must be somebody else of the same 
name—when she was told she had been selected as one of the 
twelve greatest women gave her hearers another good story to 
re-tell. Speaking of her chosen field, domestic science, she 
said she believed the work of the League of Women Voters 
the greatest contribution to American home making that has 
ever been made. 

Miss Katharine Ludington’s gift as toastmaster was shown 
in her graceful little speeches of introduction at the great 
banquet and next day she displayed another gift. She made 
the finance session, when pledges were made and action on the 
budget taken, an entertainment, and added the laurels of a 
dramatist to those she wears as treasurer. Her own word is 
that she merely ‘“‘adapted”’ the clever little skit which brought 
home to all finance workers the things not to do. 

Mrs. Sumner McKnight, of Minneapolis, in gray wig and 
huge mustache, was the Busy Business Man. Miss Mar- 
guerite Woolley was the nose-powdering stenographer and 
Miss Gertrude Ely was the well-meaning young lady come to 
solicit a contribution. She had the star part and, in the 
language of Broadway, she “ate it up.” One suspects that 
it was by no means her “first appearance on any stage,” for 
no beginner ever in the world “got her lines over” as Miss 
Ely did. She was a “scream”; she “‘stopped the show.” Any 
dramatic critic would have given her a column and any man- 
ager a contract on the spot. 

Nor was this the only inning of the finance department. 
Volunteers who offered for the work were invited to a luncheon 
and walked around proudly afterward wearing what they 
said were gold medals and assuredly what they bore glistered 
as brightly as any gold ever mined. State presidents had a 
dinner of their own and so had presidents of local Leagues, 
and national and state League staffs. Miss Charlotte Con- 
over, of Ohio, was toastmaster at the dinner of bulletin editors 
and press chairmen and her list of speakers included Mrs. 
Caspar Whitney; Miss Gladys Harrison, of Minneapolis: 
Mrs. Theodore Pierce, of Rhode Island, and Mrs. Raymond 
Brown, of the WoMAN CITIZEN. 

Resolutions were adopted at the closing session and from 
them and the plan of work the Board of Directors will select 
planks to be offered to the conventions of the political parties 
for inclusion in party platforms, as was done in 1920. Mrs. 
Richard Edwards, of Peru, Indiana, formerly first vice-presi- 
dent, has been appointed to direct League work at the Re- 
publican National Convention and Mrs. Solon Jacobs, of 
Rirmingham, Alabama, former second vice-president, will 
have the same responsibility at the convention of the Demo- 


crats. Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, of Girard, Ohio, League 


secretary, will represent the League at any third party con- 
vention held. 


THE WomMaN CITIZEN 


At that last business session Mrs. Park introduced the new 
officers to the convention and she introduced, also, the women 
of the Erie County League, the hostess League, who by sound 
planning, untiring attention, and splendid team-work among 
their more than thirty committees made every detail of con- 
vention arrangements a success. "They were called to the 
platform and roundly applauded. 

“Look at them!’ Mrs. Park called out as they stood 
grouped at her left. ‘Look at those Erie County women and 
you will understand why this convention has been such a 
success.” 

The convention looked and understood. 

Invitations for next year’s convention poured in before this 
year’s ended, and letters from chambers of commerce and 
mayors and Rotarians and, from all manner of other civic 
organizations and from unorganized prominent citizens as 
well, added to the cordial ‘invitations delegates gave. 

El Paso, Texas, is bound and determined to have the con- 
vention of 1925 there, and said so through Mrs. O. A. 
Critchett, who made a moving plea. San Francisco; West 
Baden, Indiana; Providence, Rhode Island; Columbus, Ohio; 
Asheville, North Carolina; the Hotel Statler of Cleveland; 
the Kenilworth Inn, of Biltmore, North Carolina; the Chicago 
Beach Hotel; Detroit, and Atlantic City all want the con- 
vention next year and the Board will not cease to be impor- 
tuned until it announces its decision. 


Blackboard Talks at County Fairs 


IGNIFIED methods of getting the attention of women 

at county fairs may have a small measure of success, 
but distribution of literature, as paths and driveways of the 
grounds testify, is almost wholly waste. Quantities of expen- 
sive printed material are given to bored and unimpressed 
multitudes. 

An impecunious committee, yearning ardently to capture 
that very public, evolved the blackboard idea. With a mini- 
mum of expense, the attention of the county fair visitors was 
held long enough to win interviews and registrations. A 
League woman established herself, with a large blackboard, 
in the domestic arts exhibit. Somehow the fair manager saw 
no reason to charge for this chance stand, though a tiny booth 
would have had to be rented. 

Not every woman would be able to do this blackboard 
work. A sense of humor, the sense of adventure, a very genu- 
ine liking for humans, and a high confidence in the message 
of the League—these are essentials. 

No crowd was to be seen. The League lady began to write 
in large clear script the first sentence she had prepared. By 
the time she had completed her text a corporal’s guard had 
assembled within talking distance. Facing the group, she 
asked, “Don’t you think that’s pretty true?” 

“Sure,” “I suppose it might be,” and so on, ran the replies. 
Here came the test—how to amplify the blackboard sentence 
to include a few League particulars—how to create the desire 
to look further into this matter. The registration of more 
than one hundred names by the end of the first day’s work 
proved that the object was accomplished. Each registration 
represented an interview. This was the formula attending 
the request for registration: 

“We can show you here a few samples of the reading matter 
we have at our headquarters, but such material costs money 
and we have to work to earn the money to buy it. If we 
gave you a packet of leaflets now you would be tired of carry- 
ing them around all day and throw them away. If you will 
write your name on this paper we shall be able to mail a 
packet to your home and put you on our free mailing-list for 
six months. You will get our League bulletin once a month, 
which tells what women of the state are doing to be good 
citizens.” 

A few examples are given to show the sort of thing used 


on the blackboard: 


“Stay, stay, at home, my heart, and rest; homekeeping hearts 
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But! Longfellow died before taxes 


are happiest’. (Longfellow). 
went up.” 


“Taxes take the poetry out of housekeeping for many of us.” 


“Are taxes any of women’s business? Millions of American 
women believe they are. The League of Women Voters exists for 
such women. Let us tell you how.” 

“Ready-made convictions are cheap. Like many ready-made 


things they do not wear well.” 

“Anything cheap in the mental line is frightfully expensive for 
Uncle Sam. All over America women are studying to form their 
own opinions. The League of Women Voters serves them.” 

“The meals you serve your husband do not serve you. When he 
casts his vote can he vote for two? Your vote is 100 per cent your 
own. The League of Women Voters helps you to make it 100 per 
cent.” 


There were ten such condensed sermonettes on League 
service. Many capable, keen farm women asked about their 
problems with considerable economic point. Shrewd, aggres- 
sive-looking men stopped to talk, commenting upon the black- 
board epigrams. 

“Let me sign for my wife,” or “my sister,” or “my daugh- 
ter,” was a frequent remark. The scribe concluded that her 
county fair work was one of the most profitable enterprises 
she had undertaken. The Boy Scouts were ready to give her 
a lift when she found a ‘‘stand” did not meet her needs. 
Three shifts were made one day until at last she found herself 
in the midst of pedestrian traffic, where the ear was assailed 
by wiener venders and toy hucksters. Here in the throng was 
a continuous audience piqued into listening. ‘There was a 
steady line of women who thoughtfully considered registering. 
Duplicates of registration lists were sent to headquarters for 
the mailing-list and for the use of an organizer in the district. 
The value of such a list is apparent. 

When the blackboard plan was proposed it was objected 
that League dignity would suffer. In not a single instance 
was the objection borne out. On the contrary, even young 
people of the snickering age regarded the blackboard sayings 
with respectful interest. As many men as girls and women 
stopped to read. One retired farmer commented, “The thing 
that gets me in this stunt of yours is that a woman of your 
type would come here in this hot, crowded place and talk to 
folks from the poor farms we have around here, and the way 
you get hold of the uneducated women.” 

No outlay, no luggage, no cumbersome preparations. 
Merely the loan of a large blackboard, a box of chalk, pencils, 
and sheets of good paper, a surface to serve for writing pur- 
poses, the co-operation of the Boy Scouts, and a dozen telling, 
homely illustrations of League programs. No other work 
makes such substantial and quick returns for the same amount 
of effort in capturing the great mass of inaccessible potential 
members. 


_ (Adapted from an account by Elsbeth Andrae, chairman of organ- 
tzation, Milwaukee League.) 


Leagues and League Work 
R. HAMILTON HOLT, president of the Third 


American Peace Congress and member of the executive 
committee of the League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 
is a notable speaker at the state convention of the North 
Dakota League in Grand Forks, May 17, the last of the three 
days set aside for convention work. Miss Marguerite Wells, 
regional director, presided during the convention and lent 
great help to the success of the school of citizenship conducted 
In connection with it at the North Dakota State University. 


ULY 14-19 are the dates set for the school of citizenship 
} which the North Carolina League is to hold at the Ashe- 
ville Normal Summer School. At the request of the League, 
Dr. John E. Calfree, president of the Asheville Normal and 
Associated Schools, has arranged four courses of five hours’ 
each, and the instructors selected make it clear that the “Land 


of the Sky” school will be worth traveling many miles to 
attend. 
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HEN Mrs. Parker Maddux completed her three years 
of service as president of the San Francisco League she 

declined to be reélected, and Mrs. Jesse H. Steinhart was 

elected to succeed her. Vice-presidents elected are: Miss Alice 

Burr and Mrs. T. J. Bacigalupi. The corresponding secre- 

tary is Mrs. B. C. Haworth; the recording secretary, Mrs. 

Chester Judson; the treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Colson, and 

the auditor, Mrs. Cleveland Forbes. 


ARLY in April the San Antonio (Texas) League was 

organized with fifty charter members. Mrs. W. P.. 
Rote was elected chairman and the League proceeded at once 
with get-out-the-vote plans. 


HE handsome gavel used at the fifth annual convention 

in Buffalo is the gift of the convention hostesses, the Erie 
County League, and is the first gavel the National League has 
ever owned. 


HE Bulletin of the Johnson County (Nebraska) League 
has an able and interesting Washington correspondent in 
the person of Mrs. Harry Hull, wife of the representative 
in Congress from the second congressional district of the state. 


N West Allis (Wisconsin) the local League, of which Mrs. 

Joseph B. Brady is president, has already laid plans for 
personal interviews with every voter in the community before 
the September primaries. 


ICHARD WILLIAMS, a sixteen-year-old student at 

the Buffalo Technical High School, won the prize of- 
fered by the Buffalo League for the National League conven- 
tion poster. 


HE University of Iowa has a new Junior League, with 
Miss Catherine Donica as president: 


N official membership drive, April 7-15, added to the 

unofficial and informal drive the Memphis (Tennessee) 
League always keeps up, has made the membership 500 larger 
than it was when the year began. The plan now is to have 
each member roll call by handing in the name of a new mem- 
ber, so doubling the membership. Another citizenship school 
is planned for the fall. 


RS. ADOLPH G. WULFF, formerly president of the 
Cincinnati Federation of Mothers’ Clubs, is the new 
president of the Cincinnati League. The other officers elected 
April 14 are: vice-presidents, Mrs. Julius Pollak, Mrs. Robert 
A. Taft, Mrs. James G. Stewart; recording secretary, Miss 
Ruth Punshon; corresponding secretary, Mrs. John M. With- 
row; treasurer, Mrs. F. F. Ferris; auditor, Mrs. Frank M. 
Gorman. 


HE Galveston League, reorganized April 3, with the 

help of Mrs. H. B. Moore, of Texas City, president of 
the Texas League, and Miss Ruth McIntosh, regional secre- 
tary, is already planning a big membership drive. Mrs. 
Walter Ayres is chairman; Mrs. D. W. Kempner, vice-chair- 
man; Mrs. Sallie Trueheart Williams, treasurer, and Miss 
Gertrude Girardeau, secretary. 


WO of the newest Leagues are the League of Weston 

(West Virginia), organized with forty charter members, 
and the League of Sisterville, in the same state, which began 
at about the same time with about the same number. 


BB Miami (Florida) League held its first open meeting 
for candidates on April 21. 
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The A. A. LU. ie. Convention 

PES HE American Association of Uni- 
I versity Women, organized in 1882 
by a small group of college graduates 
for educational service and reorganized 
in 1921, held its third annual conven- 
tion in Washington, April 21-25. Miss 
\lina Kerr, executive secretary, reported 
18,000 members and 280 branches, and 
every state in the Union now represented 
in the A. A. U. W. Mrs. Frances 
Fenton Bernard, educational secretary, 
reported that 110 round tables had been 
held since July, dealing with the pre- 
school child, elementary education, or in- 
ternational relations; and that $27,000 
was granted by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial for promoting the 
elementary and pre-school projects. This 
money is to be used to make experiments 
with the pre-school child through small 
groups otf college women under the 
supervision of the educational secretary. 
Groups for the study of elementary edu- 
cation will also be formed. 

The Committee on International Re- 
lations (President Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
ot Wellesley, chairman) brought good 
news—an annual appropriation for five 
vears of $5,000 by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration through the Institute of Inter- 
national Education for the international 
work of the Association. “The Commit- 
tee on Legislative Policies urged that the 
Association support the Sterling-Reed 
education bill, the child labor amend- 
ment (which has since passed the 
House) and the participation of the 
United States in the World Court. The 
Association officially allied itself with 
the movement for more rigorous law en- 
forcement by adopting a recommenda- 
tion of the resolutions committee that 
law enforcement in the strictest interpre- 
tation is essential to the welfare of the 
nation. 

The housing problems of women stu- 
dents in universities were reported on, 
and the fact was brought out that sixty- 
two of the branches have active housing 
committees. 

Forty-seven applications for graduate 
fellowships offered by the Association 
were sent in by American students. 
Twenty-four women from other coun- 
tries applied for the International Fel- 
lowship, which was awarded to Miss 
Gudrun Ruud, of the University of 
Christiania, Norway. 

Coordination was a much-discussed 
subject. A resolution was passed that 





a Committee for Cooperation between 
Women’s Organizations should be ap- 
pointed by the president, Dr. Aurelia 


Henry Reinhardt, of Mills College, 
Calitornia. This committee is then to 
secure a committee of three from each 
ot the large women’s organizations with 
a view to a survey of a plan tor a 
greater conservation of women’s efforts 
—the plan to be submitted at the next 
A. A. U. W. convention. 

The work of improving scholarship 
and living conditions for women faculty 
and students has been from the begin- 
ning of the Association one of its most 
important activities. As universities and 
colleges come up to the standards of 
scholarship and residence living required 
by the Association their names are added 
to the approved list. ‘Twelve institu- 
tions were added to this list at the recent 
convention, as follows: 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland; Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Illinois; Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Park College, Park- 
ville, Missouri; University of Arkansas, 
Favetteville, Arkansas; University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota; Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania; 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Kansas Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas; Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon; James Milliken Univer- 
sity, Decatur, Illinois. 


The Y. W.C. A. 


ROM the outside point of view, 

perhaps the most notable event of 
the national convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, held in 
New York City, April 30 to May 6, 
was the pledge to use the Association’s 
efforts to secure the entrance of the 
United States into the League of Na- 
tions. At its last convention, two years 
ago, this body endorsed the World Court 
and all means for the outlawry of war. 
But this is the very first instance of the 
endorsement of the League of Nations 
by a national organization of women. 

This was the climax of the great con- 
vention’s peace action. But on the sec- 
ond day the National Board presented a 
resolution endorsing the entrance of the 
United States into the World Court, the 
convention adopted it, and a telegram 
was rushed to the sub-committee in 
Washington then holding hearings on 
the World Court. 

“Tnternationalism,” naturally enough, 
was a dominant theme. For here were 
gathered not only delegates from all over 
this country, but scores of women from 
abroad—some of them coming specially 
to this convention, some to the meeting 
of the World’s Y. W. C. A. Committee, 
which met in Washington immediately 
after the national gathering. A list of 
World’s Committee delegates and visi- 


tors showed the names of womer trom 
all over Europe; from China, India, Ja- 
pan, Korea, the Near East, South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Jamaica and Egypt. And 
the great fover outside the ballroom jp 
the Commodore Hotel, where conven. 
tion sessions were held, showed in the 
interesting throng a number of unfa- 
miliar hued faces, and here and there a 
native costume, alluring among the Ev- 
ropean and American street clothes. 

One night there was a wonderful jp. 
ternational dinner, with women from 
forty countries present. There were two 
evening mass meetings whose subject was 
“Toward a New Internationalism”—at 
which the speakers came from Mexico, 
India, England, China; and a deeply 
impressive vesper service was held at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, with 
the flags of forty-six nations carried jn 
procession and the Girl Reserves bear- 
ing the flags of all the states in the 
Union. And, of course, the international 
interest ran through all the meetings of 
this great international organization. 

Outstanding among the foreign visi- 
tors were the Hon. Mrs. Waldegrave. 
the Countess of Portsmouth and Miss 
Charlotte Niven—president, treasurer 
and general secretary of the World’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee; Lady Gladstone, 
president of the London branch of the 
League of Nations Union; Agatha Har- 
rison, Industrial Secretarv for China: 
Iris Wingate, National General Secre- 
tary for India, and Mrs. Appasamy, of 
Madras—in native sari; Mrs. H. C. 
Mei, president for China; Edith Picton- 
Turbervill, vice-president of the British 
Y. W. C. A.; Ingibjorg Olafsson, trav- 
eling secretary in Scandinavia; Mary 
Phillips, Secretary of the Industrial Law 
Bureau of England’s Y. W. C. A.; the 
Countess Elsa Bernadotte, niece of the 
King of Denmark, and Elena Landa- 
zuri, of Mexico. And one of our own 
finest moments, in getting glimpses of 
the convention, was a very casual one in 
which we saw the National Secretary for 
France, Mlle. Jean Bertsch, and the Na- 
tional Secretary for Germany, Fraulein 
Hulda Zarnack, talking together in the 
friendliest English. 

One more move in the interest of in- 
ternational amity was the action about 
Japanese exclusion. During the course 
of the convention the National Board, 
as a result of a cabled plea from Japa 
nese secretaries, sent telegrams protesting 
against Japanese exclusion to the Chair- 
men of the Immigration Committees of 
Senate and House, and asked the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill. This action was 
ratified by the convention. 
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A progressive vote of the convention 
was one removing membership in an 
evangelical church as a condition of vot- 
ing membership in the Y. W. Cc. A. 
If this two-thirds majority vote is con- 
firmed by a two-thirds majority at the 
next biennial convention women of all 
races and religions, on taking a pledge 
of loyalty to the purposes of the Associa- 
tion, will be eligible to vote. 

In addition to the principal convention 
sessions there was each day a Student 
Assembly, an Industrial Assembly, and a 
Business Assembly—very live, very com- 
petent; there were thorough arrange- 
ments for study of Association work in 
New York in its many forms and recep- 
tions in all parts of the city. 


Peace and Freedom 
“ NEW International Order’’ was 

A the general theme of the fourth 
congress of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, which 
was held in Washington May 1-7. At 
the Vienna congress of 1922 the League 
undertook the collection of suggestions 
for a revision of the Versailles Treaty, 
looking toward a juster basis for world 
organization, and three plans, originat- 
ing with different sections, were pre- 
sented at the Washington - sessions. 
These will be sent to the national sec- 
tions for study and criticism, ‘and _re- 
ported back to the next congress. 

The plan which made most progress 
was that presented by the French section, 
for a new international organization to 
be known as “The League of Peoples.” 
In this it is proposed that representatives 
of both the majority and the minority 
governments of every nation should be 
included, and also representatives of 
groups of workers. It would seek to 
find a way for removing economic causes 
of war. 

The League of Nations was a theme 
for discussion—the pro-Leaguers stand- 
ing for it as an instrument for achieving 
world confederation, though with cer- 
tain changes, others repudiating it alto- 
gether. It was not included among the 
resolutions. These indorsed the World 
Court; President Coolidge’s suggestion 
for an international conference on limi- 
tation of armaments; the outlawry of 
war by international agreement; the 
establishment of university courses in in- 
ternational relations and world peace, 
and the appointment of an international 
commission to study the development of 
chemical warfare and the organizing of 
opposition to it. 

_ The resolutions committee declined to 
include in its report advocacy of the 
equal rights amendment as a means of 
securing sex equality in this country. 
Standing for the general principle of 
equality, the League chose not to recom- 
mend specific methods for securing 
equality. The League also refused to 
urge its national sections to work for 
immediate and total disarmament of 





their countries without regard to what 
other countries were doing. Miss Jean- 
nette Rankin, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
and others opposed this radical proposal, 
calling first for outlawry of war and 
some form of world organization. 

A rewording of its aims was adopted 
by the League, as follows: 

1. Complete and universal disarmament on 
land, on sea and in the air, abolition of the 
hunger blockade and of the prostitution of 


science for destructive purposes. w 
2. World organization for social, political 


and economic cooperation. 

3. Social, political and economic equality 
for all, without distinction of sex, race, class 
or creed. 

4. Moral disarmament through education 
in the spirit of human unity, and through the 
establishment of social justice. 

Delegates from more than twenty 
countries came to the conference. Among 
them were women of great prominence 
—Dr. Aletta Jacobs, of Holland; Ger- 
trud Baer (see CiT1zEN of April 19), 
Dr. Anita Augsburg and Miss Lida 
Heymann, of Germany; Mme. Andree 
Jouve and Mme. Marcelle Capy, of 
France; Frau Yella Hertzka, of Austria, 
founder of the new Women’s Club in 
Vienna, etc. Among the mass meetings 
held was one at which Senator Borah 
was the speaker on the outlawry of war 
a meeting devoted to the youth move- 
ment that is sweeping over the world. 

Miss Jane Addams was unanimously 
reélected International President. 

The congress is to be followed by an 
International Summer School at Chicago 
from May 17 to 31, at which the gen- 
eral subject will be Human Factors in 
Internationalism. 





In Session 


HE outcome of two more confer- 

ences in session as this is written, 
will be summed up in the next number. 
One is the twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, which met 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, May 6. The 
other is a new body—a conference called 
through the Women’s Committee for 
Political Action, held in Washington, 
May 8 to 11, to line up progressive 
women for a possible progressive move- 
ment and organization, breaking away 
from the old party ranks. A platform 
has been drawn up, including among its 
planks public ownership of means of 
transportation and communication; pub- 
lic control of the nation’s money and 
credit; legislation to prevent courts from 
nullifying acts of legislatures; large in- 
come and inheritance taxes, reduction of 
armament and abolition of political 
patronage. Among the leaders are Zona 
Gale, Ida Clyde Clarke, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, and Harriot Stanton 


Blatch. 
A Busy Florida Woman 


NE job is a mere nothing for a 
Southern woman these days. For 
instance: Miss Elizabeth Skinner, who 
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is a candidate for County Superintend- 


ent of Public Instruction in Pinellas 
County, Florida. Miss Skinner was 
president of the Florida Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and president of the Florida 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; she or- 
ganized the Y. W. C. A. work in her 
county and the Boy Scout movement. 
Now she is a member of the State Chil- 
dren’s Code Committee, a director of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and has just been elected second 
vice-president of the National Board of 


the Y. W. C. A. 


Methodist Women Win. and Lose 
OMEN won a victory, and suf- 
fered a defeat, at the General Con- 

ference of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, now in session at Springfield, 

Mass. A resolution to admit women to 

the same status with men in the pas- 

torate was voted down. But the report 

of a special commission appointed in 1920 

was adopted, and full ordination as 

“local pastors” was granted to women. 

In the past they have served as local 

preachers, but without the right to ad- 

minister sacraments, now granted. They 
will not, however, be admitted to mem- 
bership in conferences and will not hold 
regular charges. Some of the arguments 
against the granting of full rights were 
very mossy; but considerations that 
counted with the more liberal group 
were that there is as yet no real demand 
in the church for the ordination of 
women, and that so radical a step might 
interfere with the hoped-for union with 


the Methodist Church South. 


Kentucky's Political Parties 


N the State of Kentucky, both the 

major political parties have women 
as their state secretaries. Mrs. Lillian 
G. Davis is the secretary for the Re- 
publican Party, and Miss Maja Eudaley, 
for the Democratic Party. Both are 
from Louisville. 


Women Engineers 


ig! the early part of April the second 
international conference of the Wom- 
en’s Engineering Society was held at 
Manchester College of Technology, 
Manchester, England. About forty dele- 
gates attended, including representatives 
from America and Belgium. 


Milwaukee's “First” 


ISS FRIEDA MUELLER has 

been appointed by Mayor Hoan 
a member of the Milwaukee Public Debt 
Commission. To the best of our knowl- 
edge Miss Mueller is the first woman in 
the country to be appointed to such an 
office. Her term is for three years, and, 
as a member of the Commission, her 
name will appear on all bonds issued by 


Milwaukee. 





The Bookshelf 


By M. A. 


PRING, bringing feathery 

maple trees, golden glory of 

forsythia, and parades on 

Fifth Avenue, brings also a 

strange languor. Suddenly 
it is too hard work to be serious, too 
strenuous to read books that make one 
think. 

Two books fit perfectly with that 
kind of a mood. J. C. Snaith has named 
his latest piece of frivolity “There Is a 
Tide.” It is the story of Amethyst Du 
Rance, of Cowbarn, Indiana, and how 
she made London stand up and play 
good dog. Her slang, of the American 
variety as written by an Englishman, is 
inimitable. The book is both gay and 
ridiculous, and not to be read in any 
other frame of mind. 

“Found Money” is unadulterated fun 
of the light Irish type that George Bir- 
mingham understands so well. It con- 
cerns a hunt for buried treasure which 
goes into the very center of an Irish 
revolution and the complications which 
arise are amazing and hilarious. Mr. 
Birmingham has a lazy, good-humored 
way of presenting absurdities which 
makes them practically irresistible. His 
latest book is of the kind that will put 
one to sleep still chuckling. 

Robert Herrick’s “Waste’’ fits in with 
the other mood which follows as a reac- 
tion to too much of the exaltation of 
spring, the “what-is-it-all-about” feeling. 
It is the story of a man whose childhood 
was spent in a sordid household, whose 
marriage was badly begun and ended, 
whose life is a series of disillusions. Her- 
rick finds the world a very false and 
tragic place for a sensitive person. Yet 
the book has power, and some beauty. 

“Mrs. Phelps’ Husband” is Adriana 
Spadoni’s study of a contemplative man 
married to an energetic woman. Eli- 
nor Harrison was a red-headed school 
teacher of force and decision, and much 
convention. Worried by advancing 
years, sick of the routine lives about her, 
she fell in love with the one man she 
should never have met, and married him 
before he knew what had happened or 
how. She takes efficient charge of their 
joint destinies, and gradually molds this 
dreamy, tolerant, beauty-loving philoso- 
pher into an automaton, who only once 
breaks into useless revolt. The book is 
able and interesting and its people are 
very real. 

“The Golden Cocoon” is the first 
novel of Ruth Cross, and chiefly inter- 
esting for its promise for the future of 


There Is a Tide, Appleton, 1924. $2.00. 


Found Money, Bobbs-Merrill, 1924. $2.00. 


Waste, Harcourt Brace, 1924. $2.00. 


Mrs. Phelps’ Husband, Bobbs-Merrill, 1924. 


$2.00. 
The Golden Cocoon, Harper, 1924. $2.00. 


its young author. It is the story of 
Molly, energetic daughter of a “shif’- 
less’ Southern family. Hard-working, 
hard-studying, with a mind that is fierce- 
ly absorptive, she wins her way out of 
the cotton fields to the state university, 
which seems the most beautiful place in 
the world. More unlearned in emotions 
than she is in books, she is swept off her 
feet by a lover whose jilting nearly costs 
her life. How she rewards and then 
fails her savior make up the least plausi- 
ble parts of the book. One does not look 
for puppet action in as real a person as 
Molly Shannon. Faulty as the book is, 
its author has a feeling for beauty, a 
sense of suspense, and a power of action 
that promise well. 


Is Woman Suffrage 
Failing ? 
Dr. C. H. Parkhurst 
formerly pastor of the Madison Square Pres- 


byterian Church, with a long record as a 
reformer, says, in our continuous symposium: 


‘6 N replying to your letter of inquiry 

permit me briefly to say that I 
think our lady friends have behaved re- 
markably well. The attainment of their 
purpose has operated to quiet their ex- 
uberance. The policy adopted by them 
has been to this extent gratifying, that it 
indicates that they plan to act coopera- 
tively with the original sex—if I may so 
say—rather than to play the game alone. 
“Some of the questions which you ask 
and they are exceedingly practical—it 
is almost too early to attempt to an- 
swer.””’ 








Henry Holt 


the well-known publisher, has a different 
opinion: 


‘sy AM terribly mixed up on the 

Woman Question, and shall prob- 
ably contradict myself a good deal in 
answering your queries. Here goes, 
however. 

“T do not see that the woman’s vote 
has made any difference to me. I do 
not see that it has made any difference 
anywhere. 

“IT do not see that the political par- 
ties are any better since woman entered 
them, and yet I have an underlying con- 
viction that probably they are. 

“Women certainly discuss public af- 
fairs, but I do not know that their dis- 
cussion amounts to anything. I assume 
myself to have a masculine intellect, and 
yet public affairs generally are rather too 
profound for me. 

“T do not know whether they vote in- 
dependently of their husbands. My 
women do more or less—when they vote 
at all—but I doubt if women generally 
do. In fact, as far as I know, they do 
not seem to vote much anyhow. 

“T suspect that men politicians kotow 
to the women politicians, but whether it 
does their side any good I doubt.” 


THE WomMaAN CITizENn 


Smoke 


(Continued from page 12) 


matic stokers of various types, and must 
be able also to give instruction in the 
real art of hand-firing. He must know 
when smoke results from “forcing” 
trying to get out of a set more than 
there is in it; and many other things he 
must know. From all of which it will 
be plain, I hope, that each heating or 
power-plant is a separate problem and 
hence blanket prescriptions are out of 
order. Innumerable setbacks in smoke 
abatement can be traced to one industrial 
concern having copied out of hand the 
device successfully installed by another, 

One excellent way to prove the prac- 
ticability and economy of smoke abate- 
ment for small plants is to induce the 
city to abate some nuisance of its own, 
In a Western city, where I found the 
city hall one of the worst offenders, we 
prevailed on the council to discard the 
ancient and decrepit outfit for a new one 
of the ‘so-called “dutch oven” type, par- 
ticularly suitable for hand-stoked fur- 
naces. This led to placing the same 
type in two other municipal buildings 
and a new schoolhouse. Confidence and 
backbone were thus given to the whole 
program of smoke prevention which had 
hitherto been confined to the large in- 
dustrial concerns. 

In my own experience I have found 
locomotive smoke least amenable to con- 
trol. To any city meditating an attack 
here, I strongly recommend a study of a 
brochure issued by the Federal Bureau 
of Mines treating of the abatement of 
locomotive smoke at Grafton, West Vir- 
ginia. The problem is inherently more 
dificult than with a stationary boiler. 
However, given scientific stoking even 
by hand, there are efficient mechanical 
devices to be had for meeting the other 
difficulties. But I would advise the 
smoke inspector personally to board a 
switch engine in operation, as I have 
repeatedly done, to find out how very 
little the average fireman has ever been 
taught about his job. Locomotive fire- 
men need to go to school to a good in- 
spector, and bring the ash-pitmen and 
engine-preparers along. 

Abatement of smoke from _ private 
homes, even when the evil is paramount, 
is not one of the “first steps,”’ but usually 
the very last. Few cities ever attempt 
it. Louisville has, but with how much 
success I am not sure. Yet I cannot 
close without saying a word on this very 
important subject. With the present 
fuel situation I doubt if anything be- 
yond educational measures is practical. 
It would be a grand thing if house- 
holders could be taught how to kindle a 
fire from the top, which does away with 
a deal of the smoke from a green fire; if 
they could be compelled to have their 
furnaces periodically overhauled and the 
chimney cleaned. It would be fine if 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—1! Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market! 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St 
lentown—H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 

Iroona- Bendheimn’ 's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville Protloc k's 

tlanta—126 ee Arcade 

tlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near a 
Zaltimore—325 North Y Charles St., 2nd toor) 
Zangor—John Conners S Co, 

Berkeley—The Booterie 





(36 E. Randolph Bei seman “a 
jicago— 1050 Leland near Broadw: 

— (835 E. 61st St., Cor. Drexel ave. 
Cincinnati— The Mc. Alpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Nuit S a3 
Colorado Springs uv 
Columbus, O.—104 E “Broad § Se (at 3rd) 
Dallas— Bay Bros. Co 
Yayton—The Rike- Keealer Co. 


Sree E. "id whe s Ave 

i 107 W. First Sc. (near Ist Ave. W. 
izabeth—258 N« a ag 

=a Cc. W. O° 

wether Co. ‘510 a na 
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Bikle's s Shoe Shop 
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lartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
laverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
olyoke—Thos. S. Chiids, 275 High St. 
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McMahon 

indianapolis x ts “ayres & Co. 
ithaca—Rothschild B: 

Jacksonville—G olden's 's . Boo oter 
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Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle gg 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe 

Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5E. King St. 
Lewiston—Lamey-Weliehan, 110 Lisbon a 
Lexington, Ky. ‘Denton , Ross, Todd Co. 


Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 
ynchburg —Isbell-Bowman Co. 
jadison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield— Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee- a Shoe 
25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vern Ae A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville. . A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark— 7 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New a on) — Shoe Shop 
Newburgh - >. Van Beuren 
New Haven— Sst Cort St. (2nd floor) 
ved Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
port, R. I. —— 8, 226 Thames St. 
Now Rochelle— 
yNew York—14 W. “Voth St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland- —516-15th St. (opp. — Hall) 
klahoma City—The B 
Omaha—1708 Howard st. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 





ia—Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh— The Rosenbaum 
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Roanoke—I. pe ich Shoe 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. Sed floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
st. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (eae Bidg.) 
t. Louis—516 Arcade Bide. (opp. P. O. 
it. a E. 5th St. Frederic Hotel) 
it. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghas 
secramento— and feed Bide. ‘Kk near 7th 
1-Kuiper Co. 

om Lake City wel Bros Co. 

san Dieg 


rt—Phelps Shoe Co. 

loux City—The Pelletier Co. 

our Falls—The Bee Hive 

south Bend— Ellsworth Store 

a Crescent 

pringfield, Mass. — nen & Wallace 
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Feet do Make a Difference 


and easy to wear. The shoe is flexible from 
toe to heel. It permits the foot muscles to 
strengthen through exercise, making them 
better able to hold the bones of the foot 


IRED and listless, she sinks back ina 
chair to envy little children at play, to 
wish for their energy, their easy ac- 
tivity. Not so long ago, she, too, was joy- 
ously active. Her feet were young. And 
they canbe again. At this time of year there 
is gladness in the air and renewed life for 
those happy folks whose feet are young. 

Many women who are spending large 
sums of money to prolong youth, forget 
how greatly the wrong type of shoe can age 
them. Wrinkles and “that tired look”’ are 
often the result of a subconscious protest 
against shoe-bound feet. When you bind 
and hamper your feet you are not only 
restricting the graceful, natural movements 
of the body but you are taxing vitality. 
Your doctor will tell you that many cases 
of suspected rheumatism, headaches, back- 
aches and undue fatigue are caused by shoes 
that were not made with proper consider- 
ation for the shape and the normal 
action of the foot. 

It is possible to regain active, care- 
free feet in the Cantilever Shoe. The 
natural shape and flexible arch make 
your feet young. At all times, the 
Cantilever is delightfully comfortable 





in well-curved, springy arches. The flex- 
ible shank follows the under curve of the 
foot snugly, giving gentle, restful arch sup- 
port without restriction. 

The lines of the shoe are the lines of 
the normal foot. Your toes have a chance 
to straighten out in the pleasingly rounded 
toe of the Cantilever. The well placed, 
moderate heel inclines you to toe straight 
ahead, which is a safeguard against fallen 
arches. This distributes the-weight of the 
body evenly over the foot, taking the strain 
off the inner and weaker side. 

The reduced prices now in effect make 
Cantilever Shoes exceptionally economi- 
cal. They are well made shoes, long 
wearing, constructed of fine materials on 
attractive lines. 

There are pretty pumps in one- 
strap, two-strap and twin-strap effects, 
trim oxfords and good looking sport 
shoes. You will like Cantilevers for 
their pleasing style and their won- 
derful comfort. 


4 none of the stores at the left is near you, write the manu- 
a 


cturers, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


—— 


Morse & Burt Company, 
, for the address of a Cantilever dealer who 


JS more conveniently located and a booklet on shoes and feet. 


antilever 


Carlton Avenue, 





~~ vA 


Shoe 
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manufacturers could be induced to build 
deeper fire-boxes, so that more coke 
could readily be used with, or instead of, 
soft coal. The comfort in the situation 
is that we perceive a strong domestic 
tendency toward crude oil, coke and 
pulverized coal variously applied; also 
some growth of sentiment for central 
heating plants. In the “Better Homes’ 
Demonstration Week in Kalamazoo we 
are stressing proper feeding of the fur- 
nace along with proper feeding of the 
baby. 

The smoke evil is which 


one from 


women, as housekeepers, are the greatest 
sufferers, and they should naturally unite 
relief. 


in seeking Women, however, 
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wi A. G. Spalding & Bros. are 3 
i the recognized leaders in 
KY every type of athletic goods 'S 
IN for men. Their name rep- 
& resents the highest standard 4 
8! of Quality excellence. 
BY ms 
i This same standard ap- 
mt plies to the women’s out- 
f door wear, in which Spal- 
“s dings specialize now. You 
can be correctly clothed for 
f every outdoor activity with- 
3} out sacrificing comfort, 
[ style, durability or your 
i purse. A 
~ ‘ ns 
| A.G. Spalding & Bros. | 
a 523 Fifth Avenue RS 
f (at 43d Street) LS 
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should understand that (as in another 
sort of cooperative undertaking) this is 
something not to be entered into lightly 
or unadvisedly; that there is no problem 
which offers a greater challenge to well- 
considered, energetic, sustained com- 
munity action; that the campaign begins 
well on volunteer effort but cannot be 
carried to a successful finish by a city 
unwilling to spend money for trained 
inspectors and the machinery of educa- 
tion and rigid enforcement. <A study of 
the methods of the Women’s City Club 


THE Woman Citizen 


in Cleveland and of the Smoke Abate. 
ment League in Cincinnati is recom- 
mended to interested readers. 

A closing word to the little town that 
hasn’t a smoke nuisance as yet. Pass an 
ordinance at once. As Mr. Veiller has 
said in urging housing codes for small 
towns, nobody objects to a law against 
doing something he doesn’t want to do 
anyway. By all means, pass a good 
smoke ordinance. Thus you provide 
against future difficulties and cast the 
mold for right community opinion. 





Strains and Sprains 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


COLLEGE PHYSICIAN AT BARNARD 


EXT in frequency to skin 
wounds in children are 
sprains. All the sprains of 
the various joints of the 
body come from the same 

cause—the inability of a joint to with- 
stand a strain. The strain may be sud- 
den, violent, as turning an ankle, or 
slow, prolonged, as the overuse of the 
sacroiliac joint in the back, in a re- 
peated act. 

A joint is composed of the heads of 
two or more bones, of the capsule sur- 
rounding the bones, making a sac, of the 
sinovial fluid within this capsule, lubri- 
cating the heads of the bones, and of the 
muscle tendons passing over the joint. 
Of all these anatomical structures, the 
muscle tendons are the most important. 

In a sprain a violent force twists and 
wrenches and stretches the ligaments 
about the joint, sometimes even tearing 
asunder some of the tendon strands. 
The essential thing to remember is that 
nature, not we or the doctor or splints 
or medicines, will cure the sprain. First 
Aid is really an aid to nature, not to be 
seconded so much by the doctor as by 
the inherent, recuperative powers of the 
body. 

The two essentials of bodily repair 
are rest and warmth. Warmth brings 
a fresh, liberal amount of blood, full of 
repair material, to the injured part. 
Rest gives the body time for repair. Rest 
of a joint does not necessarily involve 
rest of the entire body. Motion, flexion 
and extension are essentially joint work. 
Weight bearing is skeletal work. Rest 
to a joint may then be obtained by sev- 
eral methods—by bandaging, adhesive 
strapping, splinting, plaster casts and 
bed. The two principles of rest and 
warmth are applied in each case accord- 
ing to the mechanics of the joint injured. 

A sprained digit: Soak entire hand in 
hot water until skin is red, about twenty 
minutes. Bandage on a small wooden 
splint, as a wooden tongue depressor. 
Soak daily and keep on splint three to 
five days. If spared at first, the swollen 
knuckle will in a week or two return to 
normal size. Otherwise, the return to 
normal may take several months. 


Sprained ankle: Soak in a bucket of 
hot water well up above ankle about 
twenty minutes. Dry and strap with 
adhesive plaster and reinforce with a 
bandage. If the swelling and pain are 
marked, call a doctor. Very often ina 
bad sprain there is a chipping of one of 
the bones; therefore it is wiser to have 
an X-ray of the foot taken. It may be 
necessary, in order to apply the principle 
of rest, to keep the patient on the couch 
for the first two or three days of a badly 
sprained ankle, to remove weight bearing 
as well as joint motion. A stiff strap- 
ping will support the joint and prevent 
motion. A person may walk on a 
sprained ankle if it is kept stiff. It takes 
three to six weeks for a sprained ankle 
to return to normal. 

A sprained knee is a much more se- 
rious accident on account of the complex 
and intricate anatomical makeup of the 
joint. It should be shown to a doctor. 
If no doctor is available, it should have 
heat applied, either by a hot bottle, or 
the application of steaming hot com- 
presses, or a hot poultice. It should then 
be bandaged, snugly enough for support 
but not tight enough to interfere with 
circulation. A sprained knee is an affair 
of months and often incapacitates the in- 
dividual for all athletic work for half a 
year. 

A sprained back produces the symp- 
toms of a backache and, in acute cases, 
of a sharp, lancinating pain, radiating 
down the legs. Heat is usually applied 
by ironing the back. Support is applied 
by an adhesive strap from hip to hip, or 
by a surgical belt. A sacroiliac sprain 
should always be under a doctor’s care. 
If the sprain happens on a hike or 4 
camping trip, a heavy silk middy tie 
bound tightly around the hips gives good 
support. The person may walk, but not 
bend. 

All sprains are fairly serious, long, dis 
abling accidents. If they are treated as 
such in the beginning and the joint 3s 
adequately protected by rest and support, 
until the tendons have regained their 
tone, the joint will not be permanently 
damaged. It is by the neglect of sprains 
that a child is ultimately handicapped by 
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“weak ankles’ or a “bad knee.” The 
prevention of sprains consists in a well- 
balanced adjustment of the muscular 
power of the individual to the work or 
sport undertaken. A strong joint is 
essentially a muscular joint in which the 
tendons of the joint are tense, live, elastic 
bands—not flabby, muscular _ strings. 
Whatever exercises a joint, then, 
strengthens it. 

In the case of that most frequently 
sprained joint, the ankle, the joint struc- 
tures, the manifold tendons and muscles 
composing it, should be strengthened by 
free use. Wearing a high-heeled, in- 
flexible shoe weakens the ankle, besides 
making the individual a less agile and 
less well-balanced mechanism, more lia- 
ble to tripping and falling. If a child 
crows up permanently handicapped by a 
“weak knee,” etc., the only sensible ad- 
justment to make is to spare the weak- 
ened joint sudden, excessive, violent 
strain (as tennis playing) while main- 
taining a general vigorous muscular con- 
dition by less violent exercise. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


last link in a magnificent chain extending 
from the Capitol building to the White 
House, through the parks to the Wash- 
ington monument, to the stately and 
beautiful Lincoln memorial, thence to 
the tomb of the unknown soldier and 
Arlington across the Potomac, with its 
field of new white World War markers 
and the acres of weatherworn slabs for 
the other wars. 

Senator Jones, of Washington state, 
has put in a Sunday blue law for the 
District which is bluer than the gloom 
of Doomsday, under which residents 
would attend exclusively to their reli- 
gious and charitable life. Sunday at 
the capital is little different from the 
Sabbath anywhere else with the excep- 
tion that the city is outdoors to a man, 
and the parks are full of family parties 
with lunch and supper baskets. Chil- 
dren roll around on the grass and the 
“heads” play ball, lie around and read. 
But the churches are filled to the point 
of bursting; to get a seat means stand- 
ing in line, or arriving twenty minutes 
early to slip in before visitors. 

_ President Coolidge, sitting at his desk 
in the White House, has a spring heaven 
Just outside his window and the problem 
of the pending bonus bill staring at him 
from his blotter, with the conferees from 
the Capitol waiting in the anteroom to 
know the opinion of the Executive re- 
garding the delayed progress of the ad- 
ministration’s legislative program. The 
developments in the tax situation during 
the week have not been encouraging to 
the President. The Finance Committee 
of the Senate, instead of proceeding with 
the bill on the basis of the compromise 
Fates passed by the House through the 
expert maneuvering of Majority Leader 


Longworth, substituted the Mellon rates. 
When this was done, there were many 
in the Senate who believed that the 
Committee had only brought trouble 
upon itself, and this was fully proved 
when the upper house suddenly came 
to a vote by a coalition of Democrats 
and insurgent Republicans which threw 
out the Mellon rates entirely and in- 
serted the schedule prepared by Senator 
Simmons, senior Democrat and tax ex- 
pert of the Finance Committee. Senator 
Glass says that this only leads to inter- 
minable wrangling. The Senate and 
House now are at odds in the matter 





The Road 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city just 
after he had left for the next—and of never catching up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 


little news from home. 
Then he turned eastward. 


his home number. 


The bell ti-kled cheerfully. 
Its tone and inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, “Yes, they are 
well—dancing right here by the telephone. . 


him. 


and mother came yesterday. 
to see you!” 


% ~ 


Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is ready 
to carry your greetings with all the conviction of the human 
voice. Used for social or business purposes, “‘long distance” 
does more than communicate. 
mood, personality—to the person to whom you talk. 





In his hotel room in Chicago 
he still seemed a long way from that fireside in a New 
York suburb. He reached for the telephone—asked for 
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27 
and the whole proceeding is a blow to 
President Coolidge and Secretary Mel- 
lon. The vote was close—43 to 40. 
The Republican insurgents who joined 
the Democrats were Senators Brookhart, 
Iowa; Frazier, North Dakota; Howell, 
Nebraska; Johnson, California; Ladd, 
North Dakota; Norbeck, South Dakota; 
Norris, Nebraska. Senator Bruce, 
Maryland, and Senator Edwards, New 
Jersey, Democrats, left the fold and 
voted with regular Republicans. Senator’ 
Bruce is cutting an independent figure. 
He has bolted his party more than once. 
He isacommanding presence from whom 


to Home 


His wife’s voice greeted 
. . Father 
. . Oh, we'll be glad 


% 
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one has come to expect drops of literary 
wisdom and individual thinking. He 
has written several books. 

When the total score of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress has been assembled, it 
will be seen just what has been worrying 
administration leaders to a point of dis- 
traction. When a handful of insurgents 
can make chaos out of the administra- 
tion’s main legislative feature, the tax 
bill, and force the course of legislation 
in both houses, the regular Republican 
power has been seriously interfered with. 
President Coolidge had a breakfast con- 
ference with congressional leaders this 
week on this subject. The farm bloc 
has now announced that it will force 
action on the various farm relief meas- 
ures when the tax bill is disposed of, 
and it is likely that it will get what it 
demands. In the House, this group has 
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Leading Hotel 
for Women 


Four hundred well-equipped 
rooms. Excellent service. No 
tipping. Three blocks 
the Capitol. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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A life of the late 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


is in preparation by her husband, 
Professor Lionel S. Marks, 192 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Any of her friends who have let- 
ters from her are requested to 
loan them to him. They will be 


copied and returned. 











thrown the chamber into consternation 
over the passage of the Barkley bill 
abolishing the Railroad Labor Board, 
which Representative Longworth and his 
lieutenants are endeavoring to filibuster 
along without coming to vote, thus de- 
laying the whole program at a critical 
time. Filibustering at the end of the 
session when the work is already con- 
gested and pressure is put on is re- 
grettable to the administration. 

Congress has developed a state of 
mind lately over the rumor that the 
United States is falling behind the other 
nations in the upkeep of the Navy, per- 
sistent reports circulating that the coun- 
try has not kept up with the other great 
powers, instead of maintaining the ratio 
prescribed by the treaties resulting from 
the Washington Conference on Disarma- 
ment. Senator King, Utah, Democrat, 
has a resolution before the upper house 
for a complete investigation of the naval 
establishment of the United States by a 
joint committee of Congress to determine 
the exact status. Similar resolutions 
have been introduced in the House. 

The President’s veto of the Bursum 
bill which provided for an increase of 
pensions is seen as a shadow of what his 
answer will be on the bonus legislation, 
which is more and more expected to 
turn down the soldier insurance propo- 
sition. The pension bill for more money 
for the Civil War veterans and others 
was vetoed on the ground of unwar- 
ranted increase of the burden on 
taxpayers. This undoubtedly was Secre- 
tary Mellon’s advice, and it is known 
that the President has asked the Secre- 
tary for a report on the bonus legislation. 

Conferees considering the immigration 
bill have made headway. President 
Coolidge let it be known that he de- 
sired the Japanese exclusion feature of 
the measure to be postponed in effect 
until there would be sufficient opportu- 
nity for adjusting any diplomatic situa- 
tion which might arise as a result of the 
exclusionist policy. Yesterday tentative 
agreement was reached to add to the 
bill a clause under which the exclusion 
policy would not go into effect until 
March 1, 1925, “before which time the 
President is requested to negotiate with 
the Japanese Government in relation to 
the abrogation of the present agreement 
on this subject.” This is not precisely 
what the President desired. He had 
suggested postponement until March 1, 
1926. 

Senator Swanson, Virginia, Democrat, 
has introduced another World Court 
resolution which provides that the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the adherence 
of the United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, but 
with reservations. Strong presentations 
were made by the witnesses heard by the 
Senate Foreign Relations. The case 


was admirably handled by Bishop Brent, 
George W. Wickersham and others. If 
the Capitol were not saturated in the 
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politics of the campaign, it is likely that 
World Court sentiment could be 
marshaled into real strength. Senator 
Borah, however, goes ahead regardless 
of what Senator Robinson called the im. 
pending national calamity—the Republi- 
can nominating convention. He has 
introduced another resolution designed 
to make more drastic the publication of 
reports of election and campaign commit- 
tees of contributions to campaigns and 
subsequent deficits, which is untimely 
from the viewpoint of party leaders al- 
ready harassed by ways arid means. 
Also untimely from the same view- 
point are the reports which are begin- 
ning to come in from departments and 
bureaus of the Government, in response 
to congressional resolutions, naming 
former Senators, Congressmen and pub- 
lic officials who have appeared before 
these Government agencies to argue 
private claims against the Government. 
The number and prominence of the 
names submitted show that the practice 
is general in Washington. Men who 
have left office do not want to leave 
the capital. They open law offices and 
settle down. The natural consequence 
is a string of clients all over the coun- 
try, particularly from home states, who 
want their legal affairs untangled when 
they become involved with the Govern- 


ment. ‘The matter obviously needs re- 
definition by legislation or judicial 
interpretation. 


The Shipping Board has reported Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Bainbridge Colby, and 
Representatives C. C. Carlin, Virginia; 
E. W. Roberts, Massachusetts, and John 
H. Small, New York. The War De- 
partment sent in the names of McAdoo, 
A. Mitchell Palmer, Thomas W. 
Gregory, former Senators Saulsbury, 
J. Hamilton Lewis, and Hoke Smith; 
also Representatives Burton E. Sweet, 
W. B. Jamieson, C. C. Carlin, J. T. 
Watkins, T. J. Ryan, Charles F. Ogden, 
Gilbert A. Currie and James W. Good. 
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spectacles. The East and the West both 
use them, so there should have been no 
strangeness, yet they did not fit well 
with the dignified robes. In a low voice 
the delegate read out the following words 
in his own tongue: 

“In the name of Her Majesty, Zeoudt- 
tou, Queen of the Kings of Abyssinia, of 
His Imperial Highness Ras Tafari, Heir 
to the Throne and Regent, and in the 
name of all the people of Abyssinia, the 
Abyssinian delegation begs to thank the 
Assembly for the spirit of good will and 
exalted justice in which it has considered 
and decided to grant our request for 
admission. 

“T would venture to pay my tribute to 
the ideal of the brotherhood of man 
which inspires your debates and enhances 
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the lively satisfaction which we feel 
today. 

“Abyssinia can already boast a glorious 
past and a brilliant civilization, but she 
realizes clearly that she must make an 
earnest effort if she is to reap all the 
benefits of modern organization. Our 
Government is happy to be able to count 
on the solidarity of all the nations of the 
world in the fulfilment of its task.” 

He was applauded; he bowed; he 
hesitated, uncertain what to do. He 
looked round; a benevolent Frenchman 
was there ready to guide him back to 
his dark-skinned companions, and the 
ceremony was over. 

It is to be hoped that the next session 
of the League of Nations Assembly may 
see the admission of two greater coun- 
tries than either of these—Germany 
and Russia. For it is becoming more 
and more obvious that the League of Na- 
tions is the only practical expression of 
the Will for Peace, and must finally in- 
clude all the nations of the world. 


A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L. Laedlein 


THE CONFIDENCE Man—A _ good 
bad-man story of a phony stock salesman 
who finds that he has missed his calling, 
and turns his talents to other ends than 
swindling the admiring people of a small 
town. It has Thomas Meighan in a 
characteristic role and titles written by 
George Ade, which is all that need be 
said to a considerable following. Chil- 
dren will probably like it, too, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Meighan will be kind to 
them. A Paramount picture, from a 
Laurie Erskine-Robert H. Davis story, 
and directed by Victor Heerman. 

THE Bap Man—This, too, is a good 
bad-man story, though, more originally, 
the bad man doesn’t reform at all. It 
is taken from the Porter Emerson 
Browne stage play, which also had Hol- 
brook Blinn in the réle of Pancho Lopez. 
He is a nonchalant outlaw and cutthroat 
with engagingly spontaneous ethics, steal- 
ing cattle, shooting dead an admired 
lady’s unadmired husband, and _ relin- 
quishing her to her lover—‘for what 
ees one lady between frands?” It is a 
rattling melodrama that doesn’t rattle so 
very much because this central character, 
Lopez, is cleverly enough drawn to make 
any kind of happening acceptable—at 
least, anything he wants to happen. Chil- 
dren will be puzzled by a villain who 
meets no bad end. A First National 
picture, directed by Edwin Carewe. 
_Tuy Name Is WomaNn—A roman- 
tic story of the Spanish Pyrenees, an 
honest young soldier, a beautiful young 
wife, an old husband not noticeably 
beautiful, and an old-fashioned dilemma. 
The plot that outlines it runs interest- 
ingly and plausibly to a rather distorted 
conclusion. It is well directed and 
fairly acted. No interest at all for chil- 


Ramon “Navarro and Barbara La 
A Metro 
picture, directed by Fred Niblo. 
Dappies—The David Belasco pro- 
duction has been done on the screen in 
terms of mild farce, and good fun of its 


dren. 
Marr have the leading rdles. 


brand. It is the story of a club of bach- 
elors who adopt a war orphan apiece, 
and try their hands at caring for them 
on pure theory, not even in the con- 
venient form of Holt’s child-care man- 
ual. From the orphan who came the 
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wrong size, being eighteen instead of 
six, to the one that came triplets, they 
demonstrate some difference between 
theory and practice. The activities of 
the startled theorists look something like 
what is known as the speeded-up motion 
picture. High-school age should like it. 
Mae Marsh has the réle of the grown- 
up orphan. A Warner Brothers picture, 
from the stage play by John L. Hobble, 
and directed by William A. Seiter. 
VINCENNES—This is the third of the 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental. or chronic _ ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 





A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 


y 29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


acs Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 























36 West 36th St., New York City 





Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 
the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


“‘Pediforme’’ Shoes 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 














PRIZE CONTEST 


The Woman Citizen will give the following cash prizes for the best essays on 
Is Woman Suffrage a Success or Failure in Your Town—Why? written by girl 
students in any High School or Private School of same standing: 
Second Prize, $25.00 


The essays must be from 600 to 1,000 words in length. 
The writer must not sign her essay, but her name and address and the name 
of the principal of the school must be placed in a sealed envelope accompanying 


First Prize, $50.00 


the manuscript. 


Essays must reach the office of the Woman Citizen by June 15, 1924. 
Judges: Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Miss Olive M. Jones, Dr. Schuyler C. 


Wallace. 


During this contest special class room rates of 5 cents per copy will be given 
for ten copies or more of the Woman Citizen sent to one address. 
Address Prize Contest, the Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave., New York 


Third Prize, $10.00 
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First Aid to Beauty and Charm 


Nothing so mars an otherwise beautiful 
face as the inevitable lines of fatigue and 
suffering caused by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder insures 
foot comfort and is an every-day Toilet 
Necessity. Shake it in your shoes in the 
morning, Shop all day—Dance all eve- 
ning—then let your mirror tell the story. 
It will convince you. Allen’s Foot= Ease 
is adding charm to thousands of faces. 
Let us show you what it can do for you. 
Trial package and a Foot-Ease Walking 
Doll sent Free. Address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


For Sale at all Drug and Department Stores 





GLEASON’S Parliamentary Digest 


The Digest was written by Mrs. I. W. Gleason, 
who has taught Parliamentary Law for eighteen 
years in different organizations, and_for the past 
six years she has taught private Parliamentary 
Law. classes at which both men and women are 
admitted. From these classes many pupils have 
graduated and have received parliamentary diplo- 
mas. Mrs. Gleason is National Superintendent of 
Parliamentary Law of the W. C. T. U. and Par- 
liamentarian of Southern California. She is at 
present parliamentarian of seven different organi- 
zations. The Digest is based upon Robert’s Rules 
of Order Revised. Prices, Revised Edition: Cloth 
cover $2.00; paper cover, $1.50. 

If your book store does not carry the Digest, 
direct to the author, 

MRS. I. W. GLEASON, 
1110 West 30th Street Los Angeles, 


send 


California 








Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guarantee. 
Price $1.25. At all beauty counters or from manufac- 

turer direct. 


Free Booklet 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN Co. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 











LUNENBURG, VT. 
Offers special attractions, at reasonable 
rates, to those who are looking forward 
to an outing in the Green Mountain 
State. Freedom from hay fever. Within 
visiting distance of White Mountains. 
Booklet. A. J. NEWMAN, Proprietor 




















MAJORS CEMENT 


glassware, meer- 


is the best for repairing china, 
bric-a-brac, ete. 


schaum, tipp ing mliare cues, 
20e and 25c per bottle 
penn s RUBBER and LEATHER 
good. 2e per bottle. At 
MAIOR MANUFACTURING CO 
1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 


CEMENTS 
dealers or 
Established 











Chronicles of America Series, and is the 
story of George Rogers Clark’s expedi- 
tion to the eighteenth century American 
Northwest to recapture the fort of Vin- 
cennes. It is beautifully photographed 
and interesting, but should have been 
a little longer and fuller to capture the 
drama of the recital. Children may say 
“Ts that all there is?” —but they will like 
it. A Yale University Press picture, 
directed by Edwin L. Hollywood. 


Democratic Candidate 
(Continued from page 9) 


States. He cast a negative vote on the 
bonus bill of the last Congress and was 
opposed to overriding the President’s 
veto. He is against the present bonus 
legislation with the insurance feature, 
which is now before the President for 
signature or veto. As Secretary of the 
Treasury he took his stand against the 
bonus in principle. 

On tax legislation, while Secretary of 
the Treasury he urged the repeal of ex- 
cess profits tax, and as Senator has voted 
for a repeal. He does not approve the 
whole Mellon tax plan, but believes in 
the reduction of high surtaxes. He 
wants the best tax reduction bill possible, 
but thinks the Senate Finance Committee 
only gummed the ways by dragging in 
the Mellon plan rather than considering 
the Longworth compromise as it came 
from the House. He believes this action 
by the Senate committee will entail in- 
terminable wrangling and discussion. On 
the immigration question he is a restric- 
tionist, and has voted for a 2 per cent 
quota based upon the 1890 census. He 
believes in a tariff for revenue instead 
of protection. He voted against nearly 
every schedule of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber act. 
of government subsidies demanded by 
blocs. He believes that the way to re- 
store prosperity to farming interests lies 
in a radical reduction of tariff rates and 
a consequent development of foreign 
markets. Temporary expedients, he ar- 
gues, are unsound economically. 

It is significant in the life of a man 
devoid of the ordinary background of 
college training that his record goes on 
to include such things as eight years of 
membership on the Board of Visitors of 
the University of Virginia; LL.D. from 
Lafayette College; LL.D. from Wash- 
ington and Lee University; and Phi 
Beta Kappa from William and Mary 
College. 

He has continued his ownership of the 
Lynchburg Daily News and the Daily 
Advance. His ability in editorial writ- 
ing is unusually translated to his oratory. 
He said one time, anent his desire for 
membership in the United States Senate: 

“T have taken my political life in my own 
hands and I am willing to die for it. Hence 
it is not for the honor of the place, however 
great that may be; it is not for the salary, 
for it is no more than that which I now 
receive; it is not for wanton political dis- 


He has voted against all kinds’ 
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turbance, because for that I have no relish, 
It is, my fellow citizens, because I believe 
the high office of Senator in the Congress of 
the United States belongs to the people of 
Virginia and not to a cabal of public men; 
it is because, in my view, the man who aspires 
to the place should appeal to the electorate 
and not to any set of politicians.” 
Negatively 

There isn’t much in this record of a 
strong man which would make women 
voters think he was ready to go along 
with them in equal rights and sex legis- 
lation. No woman with any perspicacity 
would expect a Southern man born and 
bred, if he were true to his training and 
convictions, to think that a woman was 
at her best when she insisted upon re- 
taining her maiden name after marriage, 
Southerners are not born to that. They 
have to acquire it. Nor is there any 
overpowering evidence that Senator 
Glass could be influenced in favor of 
the labor side of economic questions. All 
one could say now is that he has not the 
antagonism of the labor element of the 
country. Moreover, when it comes down 
to splendid figureheads for fine busts in 
after life, Senator Glass is missing. 
However, he is every bit as handsome as 
Clemenceau, if not more so, with his 
good Roman nose. 

And further, negatively, his interest is 
wholly in facts, and his imagination is 
always under control. There are many 
who argue that the President of the 
United States needs to be a wholesome, 
receptive figurehead; because the coun- 
try has grown to a point where its busi- 
ness must be administered by executive 
managers under him; that we really have 
reached a place where we must adopt 
for human conservation the continental 
method of a president who personally 
represents the country and makes de- 
lightful speeches. But this is more a 
question of argument than a_ negative 
quality. No one this side of hades can 
think of Senator Glass as a figurehead. 


Our Readers Say— 


N the Woman Citizen of April 5, 1924, 

you have an “Editorially Speaking” article 
on Birth Control, and concluding, ask, “What 
do women think about it?” 

That permits me to tell you how heartily 
I for one indorse the movement to educate 
concerning contraception. I commended to 
my club the article before which explained 
the Birth Control League. I am _ familiar 
with teaching the blind, girls’ reform schools, 
and settlement work, so I need not explain 
the evils of forced motherhood. Two such 
bright boys were totally blinded by the 
mother’s efforts for abortion. How much bet- 
ter for all concerned had she been taught. 
A few years later she was a willing and 
devoted mother. In our rural community a 
girl of thirty-four died this week from birth 
of her tavelfth child—murdered as much as if 
shot. 


Hamilton, Mo. M. S. D. 


wos seem hopelessly misinformed con 
cerning the K. K. K. I am hoping that 
the Klan may exist long enough for the 
United Press and the Associated Press to tell 
the truth without muddling it. The Klan 
are intelligent, law-abiding people. 


F. A. D 
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Summer Days 











in town or country, and travel on land or sea, yield addi- 
tional charm and enjoyment when one is appropriately and 
comfortably clad. The Departments in this great Store are 
filled to overflowing with choice merchandise(including splen= 
did assortments of the latest sports attire) for the 


OUTFITTING OF MEN, WOMEN, MISSES 
AND THE YOUNGER SET 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Auenue, New York 


Chirtu-fourth Street 











Sport APPAREL 
For Ladies 


Soft Felt Hats 


In all colors 
Silk Waists 
Striped Blazers 
In green, red, blue and orange. With pockets 


White Kasha Cloth Skirts 


Complete line of correct Outdoor 
and Athletic Shoes 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
523 Fifth Avenue (at 43rd St.) New York 


Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Chirty-fifth Street 


















































The Best Mattress is Made Better 
by Using a 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


TIRED! 


A good night’s rest is certain- 

ly worth while. The pleasant- 

ness of switching on dark- 

ness,—slipping between the 

clean linen and sinking lux- 

SH uriously onto a mattress 

which is not too soft, but so comfortable. Your 

sheets and quilts are constantly washed. But it’s 

impossible to wash a mattress. Our Mattress 

Protectors will keep mattress fresh and clean. 

They are made in any size and are quilted so that 

they remain soft and light and fluffy in spite of 
washing and continuous use. 


This quilting was originated by us back in 
1891. Ever since, we have been developing 
our products to the quality we are maintaining. 


Do not be deceived with substitutes. See 
that the Excelsior trademark is sewed to 
the corner of every Protector you purchase. 


The Excelsior Quilting Company 


15 Laight Street, New York City 
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in town or country, and travel on land or sea, yield addi- 
tional charm and enjoyment when one is appropriately and 
comfortably clad. The Departments in this great Store are 
filled to overflowing with choice merchandise (including splen- 
did assortments of the latest sports attire) for the 


OUTFITTING OF MEN, WOMEN, MISSES 
AND THE YOUNGER SET 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirtu-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
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| The Que stion of The Best yo ate Better 
the Son or Daughter Quilted Mattress Protector 


} 
“Has my son the natural qualification to be a lawyer, 
TIRED! 


} or should he go into the leather business with me?” 
“My daughter believes she can become a free lance 
writer in New York. Would the same capabilities 
make her successful as private secretary to a busi- A good night’s rest is certain- 
ness executive? 1 - 
. wor ® - 
These are questions taken from letters which parents y th while The pleasant 
ness of switching on dark- 
ness,—slipping between the 
“x clean linen and sinking lux- 
Bay uriously onto a _ mattress 


have written to the Merton Institute for advice and 
No problem is more difficult to solve 
which is not too soft, but so comfortable. Your 


daughvrer 
right 


tney are typical. 
than that of the career which a son or 
should follow. Parents can seldom make the 
decision, because they are so close emotionally to the 
problem, and because the fundamental requirements 











for the various vocations are dimly apprehended. 2 fags 
The service the Merton Institute renders is to answer sheets and quilts are constantly washed. But it's 
sto prtli Piag mag impossible to wash a mattress. Our Mattress 


the question right, and give the 
Many men and women have come long dis- 


Protectors will keep mattress fresh and clean. 





cision. | 
tances to the Institute a year or two years after their | : ‘ i 

difticulties were analyzed, and given thanks for the | They are made In any size and are quilted so that 
counsel and advice which they found had cleared | they remain soft and light and fluffy in spite of 
their paths. eople these days don’t do that without | washing and continuous use. 


a real reason for their gratitude. 





| If your son or daughter is in doubt, or if you your- 

self are asking questions such as those above, sit This ilting wa igi i 

down and write to the Merton Institute for further | 1891. gg a oe a “‘ nam i 

information about the Merton Analytical Method of our products t the li Eveloping 

Vocational Guidance. Banks, manufacturing con- P € quality we are maintaining. 

cerns, selling organizations, law firms, teachers, 

writers, insurance men, artists, and other men and Do not be deceived with substitutes. See 

women who come into daily contact with the facts that the Ex e ; 

of life in the business and professional worlds are at celsior trademark is sewed to 
the corner of every Protector you purchase. 


among our clients, 
| 


Lisp ogee Bee ett UTE, Ine. The Excelsior Quilting Company 
sasadivas dia thaaae New York City 15 Laight Street, New York City 
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Ernest Poole on “Woman Suffrage and Politics” 
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always in demand by patrons residing at a distance from the 
Store, can likewise be utilized for the convenience of those 
spending the Summer at the seashore, or in the country or 
mountain regions, and who may not find it expedient to come 
to New York during the next month or two. Orders sent 
by mail, telegraph, or telephone will 





receive prompt and 
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careful attention by experienced selectors who endeavor to 


meet individual requirements. 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, Nem York 


Chirtu-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 














The Best Mattress is Made Better 
by Using a 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


TIRED! 


A good night’s rest is certain- 

ly worth while. The pleasant- 

ness of switching on dark- 

ness,—slipping between the 

clean linen and sinking lux- 

" uriously onto a _ mattress 

which is not too soft, but so comfortable. Your 

sheets and quilts are constantly washed. But it’s 

impossible to wash a mattress. Our Mattress 

Protectors will keep mattress fresh and clean 

They are made in any size and are quilted so that 

they remain soft and light afd fluffy in spite of 
washing and continuous use. 


Mrs. Catt’s Inside Story of the 
Suffrage Fight 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS 
by Carrie Chapman Catt and Nettie Rogers Shuler 


SPECIAL numbered first edition of one 

_thousand copies, bound in blue and sil- 
ver, is being reserved for those whose help 
either in work or money made the winning 
of woman suffrage possible. 





Price (the same as the regular edition) $3.00 
The Woman Citizen for one Year 2.00 


Total $5.00 


BOTH FOR $3.50, a saving of $1.50 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS will 


This quilting was originated by us back in be sent Free for three subscriptions to The 


Ever since, we have been developing 
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our products to the quality we are maintaining. 


Do not be deceived with substitutes. See 
that the Excelsior trademark is sewed to 


the corner of every Protector you purchase. 


The Excelsior Quilting Company 


15 Laight Street, New York City 
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World Peace 


Discussed by Carrie Chapman Catt —— Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Harriet Taylor Upton —— Lucia Ames Mead 
Sarah N. Cleghorn —- Judge Florence E. Allen 
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The Best Mattress is Made Better | WATCH FOR IT ! 


by Using a 
Quilted Mattress Protector In the Citizen of August I! 


TIRED! i} A discussion on 
A good night’s rest is certain- | | 


ly worth while, The pleasant. |] | Shall a Married Woman Work 
ness of switching on dark- | : 
| Outside the Home? 


ness,—slipping between the 
clean linen and sinking lux- 
= uriously onto a _ mattress | 
which is not too soft, but so comfortable. Your | 
sheets and quilts are constantly washed. But it’s | |i 
impossible to wash a mattress. Our Mattress _ ||| | Among the husbands of successful wives 
| 
| 
| 





| The Husbands’ Viewpoint 


Protectors will keep mattress fresh and clean 
They are made in any size and are quilted so tha‘ 
they remain soft and light and fluffy in spite of 
washing and continuous use. 


who have already expressed themselves are 
Carl Brandt, Ray Brown, Hartley Davis, 
George Middleton, Austin Parker, John W. 








This quilting was originated by us back ir | : gs 
1891. Ever since, we have been developing HH Thompson, Richardson Wright, J. George 
ducts to th lity we are maintaining. : F 
all aie ee ee | Frederick, Norman de R. Whitehouse, and 
Do not be deceived with substitutes. See i W. E. Woodward. 


that the Excelsior trademark is sewed to 
the corner of every Protector you purchase. 
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PORTRAIT IN VACATION TIME’ BY JEANIE GALLUP MOTTET 





Warren G. Harding 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 






A Symposium of Husbands: 
Norman deR. Whitehouse, Heywood Broun, George Middleton and Others 
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The August Sale of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


offering phenomenal values is now in 
progress on the Fifth Floor 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chirtu-fourth Street 








Mrs. Catt’s Inside Story of the 
Suffrage Fight 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS 
by Carrie Chapman Catt and Nettie Rogers Shuler 


SPECIAL numbered first edition of one 

thousand copies, bound in blue and sil- 
ver, is being reserved for those whose help 
either in work or money made the wine 
of woman suffrage possible. 


Price (the same as the regular edition) $3.00 
The Woman Citizen for one Year 2.00 


Total $5.00 


BOTH FOR $4.00, a saving of $1.00 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS will 
be sent Free for three subscriptions to The 
Woman Citizen (only one may be a re- 
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A good night’s rest is certain- 
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which is not too soft, but so comfortable. Your 
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Shall a Married Woman Have a Career? 


The Woman’s Side of the Question 
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The Advance Assortments of 
AUTHENTIC AUTUMN FASHIONS 


are ready in all the Departments devoted to the 
Outfitting of Women, Misses and the Younger Set 


Handsome Costume Suits and Frocks in the new tiered and 
flounced effects; Wrap-coats for dress and street wear-- 
richly trimmed with fur; Individual Fur Coats, French Hats: 
Blouses, Knitted Silk Garments and Sports Clothes. 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street 


Chirty-fitth Street 




















International Problems of To-day 
“Reconstruction in Russia,” Vladimir M. Sensinoff 
“How to Assure World Peace,” Rosika Schwimmer 
“World Problems & Solutions,” Helen Fraser 
“Industrial Conditions in Germany,” Dr. Alice Salomon 
“Women in World Politics,’ Mrs. Oliver Strachey 


OOF THE 29 
LECTURERS 
World Wide Fame 


NOW BEING BOOKED BY 
|'G.ARNOLD SHAW 


| Grand Central Fermiual KY. 
Hi write to-day for full details 














hia es of Cultural Interest 
“The Art of Self-Culture,” John Cowper Powys 
‘The Beyond is Within us,” Jules Bois 
“Art and Civilisation,” I. B. Stoughton Holborn 
“Tut-Ankh-Amen and The Secret of Egypt,” Bishara Nahas 


| “America in Polynesia,” Padraic Coiuu 
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The Best Mattress is Made Better 
by Using a 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


TIRED! 


A good night’s rest is certain- 
ly worth while. The pleasant- 
ness of switching on darkness, 
—slipping between the clean 
linen and sinking luxuriously 
onto a mattress which is not 


100% VOTERS 


Even a fairly exciting election rarely brings out 
more than 40% of the eligible vote. 


How to Get Out the Vote 
For the best method of arousing interest and 
getting out the largest number of eligible voters, 
the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission offers 
three prizes totalling $100.00. 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


























Third Prize 

The contest is open to either individuals or organ- 
izations, and the conditions are: 

The papers must not be more than 800 words in 
length. 

They must be received by midnight, October 15. 

No name or identification mark may appear on the 
manuscript. Send name and address in a plain sealed 
envelope pinned or clipped to the manuscript. 

Please typewrite your manuscript. 

For the best paper a prize of $60 will be paid; for 
the second, $25; for the third, $15. 

The Citizen reserves the right to publish other 
papers submitted, on the payment of $1.00 each. 

Judges will be announced later. 


Address: 


The Woman Citizen 


171 Madison Avenue New York City 




















too soft, but so comfortable. Your sheets and 
quilts are constantly washed. But it’s impossible 
to wash a mattress. Our Mattress Protectors 
will keep mattress fresh and clean. They are 
made in any size and are quilted so that they 
remain soft and light and fluffy in spite of wash- 
ing and continuous use. 


This quilting was originated by us back in 
1891. Ever since, we have been developing 
our products to the quality we are maintaining. 


Do not be deceived with substitutes. See 
that the Excelsior trademark is sewed to 
the corner of every Protector you purchase. 


The Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight Street, New York City 
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—-B. Aliman 


Fashionable Ready-to-wear Gowns 





expressing the ultimate word in style, elegance and beauty, 
are an impressive feature of the Autumnal display 
on the Third Floor 








Here one may find, at all times, the individual gown for the 
important occasion. [Especially interesting for the opening 
season are Dinner and Evening Gowns of the latest mode, 
fashioned of imported metal brocades of unusual splendor 
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Chirty-fourth Street Chirtu-fifth Sireet 


Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 





























The Best Mattress is Made Better 


Beginning in 
by Using a 


The Woman Citizen 
of October 6th 


a course on 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


TIRED! 


A good night’s rest is certain- 
ly worth while. The pleasant- 
s} ness of switching on darkness, 

—slipping between the clean 

linen and sinking luxuriously 




















especially prepared by Columbia Univer- 
sity for the use of women’s organizations. 


The articles have been unavoidably post- 
poned, and begin one issue later than an- 
nounced in the last number. 


They will appear in every issue of THE 
WOMAN CITIZEN for about eight 
months. Women’s clubs that wish to 
adopt the program which these articles 
parallel can obtain a complete outline by 
writing direct to 


The Woman Citizen 
171 Madison Ave. New York‘City 


24 issues $2.00 a year 
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. onto a mattress which is not 
too soft, but so comfortable. Your sheets and 
quilts are constantly washed. But it’s impossible 
to wash a mattress. Our Mattress Protectors 
will keep mattress fresh and clean. They are 
made in any size and are quilted so that they 
remain soft and light and fluffy in spite of wash- 
ing and continuous use. 


This quilting was originated by us back in 


1891. Ever since, we have been developing 
our products to the quality we are maintaining. 


Do not be deceived with substitutes. See 
that the Excelsior trademark is sewed to 
the corner of every Protector you purchase. 


The Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight Street, New York City 
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Fashionable Ready-to-wear Gowns 


expressing the ultimate word in style, elegance and beauty, 
are an impressive feature of the Autumnal display 
on the Third Floor 











Here one may find, at all times, the individual gown for the 
important occasion. Especially interesting for the opening 
season are Dinner and Evening Gowns of the latest mode, 
fashioned of imported metal brocades of unusual splendor 
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The Best Mattress is Made Better 
by Using a 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


FREE BOOKLET fom : TIRED! 


A Beautiful a JA ha ° ’ . ° 
Jell-O Book : 18 A good night’s rest is certain- 
— : [sald y, | ly worth while. The pleasant- 
| to any address : i : ness of switching on darkness, 
apereageees : \ P —slipping between the clean 
° ° linen and sinking luxuriously 
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No or t cular skill 4 onto a mattress “which is not 
or practice— too aie but so comfortable. Your sheets and 
quilts are constantly washed. But it’s impossible 
is needed to prepare Jell-O so that it is to wash a mattress. Our Mattress Protectors 
attractive, wholesome and appetizing. will keep mattress fresh and clean. They are 
hier ‘dis en taps Anes made in any size and are quilted so that they 

e sne JO a prepare 3 . . ra . ae ae . 
following the simple disections in Rad : remain soft and light and fluffy in spite of w ash- 
book of recipes that will be sent you ing and continuous use. 
free. Simply write to the maker : 
whose name is on each package. of | This quilting was originated by us back in 
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; El I -O | 4 our products to the quality we are maintaining. 
g Do not be deceived with substitutes. See 
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“Grand’mere Et Mignon” by Elizabeth Telling 


Business Women in Europe 


Beginning a Series 


Political Parties—Why? 
Of Ambassadors and Budgets 


See 
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| The Autumnal Display 








of fashionable attire for Men, Women and the 
Younger Set is now at its best 


Also, those Departments devoted to the furnishing and 
adornment of the home are replete with new, beautiful and | 
artistic things. In fact, the Store throughout, on each and | 
every one of its six spacious selling floors—extending from | 
avenue to avenue and from street to street—offers the | 
choicest of the world’s contributions to the refinements and | 
enjoyments of modern existence. | 

































Madison Avenue - Kifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street Chirtu-fifth Street | 
Telephone 7000 Murray Hill Hi 





































HOUSECLEANING BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


A few books are left on the Citizen’s shelves, some of them a trifle shop-worn. To 
clean them out they are offered, with new subscriptions to THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 


at a considerable reduction. 












BEHIND THE MIRRORS—anonymous A brilliant and humorous book. 


“Why parties are conservative, why leaders are timid, why justice is difficult to | 










establish, are questions completely answered.’’—C. C. C. ; 


Price, §2.50—with one year of the WOMAN CITIZEN, both for.................... 














GENTLE JULIA—by Booth Tarkington 
A joyous, laughter-breeding story. . | 
Price, $1.75—with one year of the WOMAN CITIZEN, both for.................... 












WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT PARIS 
The story told by the eighteen American delegates to the Peace Conference. “Its 
contents are invaluable.’’-—C. C. C. 


Originally sold for $4.50—with one year of the WOMAN CITIZEN, both for......... 


Address THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


P. S.—‘“‘Let the CITIZEN buy your Christmas books for you.’’ 
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Painting “‘Over-Mantel Decoration’ by Cora S. Brooks 


Are Women Disappointed in Politics? 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


Pennsylvania’s Eight Women in Civil Service 
By Harriet L. Hubbs By Helen H. Gardener 
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The Autumnal Display 


of fashionable attire for Men, Women and the 
Younger Set is now at its best 


Also, those Departments devoted to the furnishing and 
adornment of the home are replete with new, beautiful and 
artistic things. In fact, the Store throughout, on each and 
every one of its six spacious selling floors—extending from 
avenue to avenue and from street to street—offers the 
choicest of the world’s contributions to the refinements and 


enjoyments of modern existence. 
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To Our Readers 


Advertising is News 
News is Advertising 








Three times a day— Both Contain a Message 
for You 


There are meals to plan and variety 
in each day’s menu is demanded. 
Jell-O offers an opportunity to vary 
the monotony of the daily menu 


with gratifying results. Its simplicity 
of preparation and appeal to all Help us to sell our mes- 


appetites, has made x 
sage to the advertiser—by 


JELL-O responding to the ad- 
vertiser’s message to you. 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 





The Genesee Pure Food Company 
LE ROY, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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in anticipation of the Holiday season— 
Costly gifts, and gifts mot so costly; 


gifts that are beautiful and decorative, and gifts 


that are practical as well; 


gifts whose charm will 


endure, gifts whose value will increase as time goes on, 
gifts that will never fail to arouse kindly memories of the 


viver. 
of B. Altman & Co. 


All of these, and more, are ready in this great Store 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street 


Chirtu-fifth Sireet 


Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 



































Heart - to - 


T HERE is a suppressed excitement in the Woman 
Citizen office these days. Telegrams and letters 
are coming in every mail from state Leagues, new 
subscriptions—two, four, six at a time from individ- 
ual subscribers, and the renewal record is extraor- 
dinarily heavy. 

The Saginaw County (Michigan) League of 
Women Voters was the second to win the Citizen 
$100 prize for new subscriptions and is already on its 
way to another $100. The Woman Citizen Chairman 
for Michigan, Mrs. N. R. Melhuish, writes “ the more 
homes we can put the Citizen into, the better for 
the cause of good citizenship.” 

Mrs. George Herron, the Woman Citizen Chair- 
man for California, who has just won a $100 prize 
for the California League, writes that the League is 
planning a state-wide campaign for subscriptions, to 
be carried on not only among League members, but 
among the federated clubs, the W.C.T.U. and other 
large women’s organizations. 

From Indiana, Mrs. Mark H. Liddell has sent 
twelve new subscriptions including one for the Phi 
Beta Phi Sorority of Purdue University. She writes 
that she is trying to get all of the sororities to sub- 
scribe “for the sake,” she says, “ of the work the 
Citizen does, and the influence it has.” 

Not only is there excitement over the subscription 
drive, but the most interesting letters are coming in. 
so valuable that I wish we might print a dozen of 
them here. They show a stimulating difference of 
opinion about the magazine. One subscriber praises 
“the beautiful covers of the Woman Citizen, which 
at the same time are news bulletins of what women 
are doing in the field of art.” But another criticises 
our “barbaric color scheme which inflicted war-like 
reds and screaming orange on us poor Southerners 


Heart 


in mid-summer. Besides it robs the Citizen of 
dignity and weight and makes it seem unsettled.” 
This from Florida. 

From St. Paul a friend asks for “less emphasis on 
the wonders of women’s accomplishments; I quite 
weary of it,” while the next subscriber says, “I en- 
joy most of all the articles telling what women are 
accomplishing.” And another writes, “ Show us what 
women have done who have kept their domestic life, 
and yet have given the best service to the public. 
Practically all women need that kind of inspiration.” 

May we add that every letter you write the Citizen 
is valued equally for its praise or criticism. Your 


frank opinion helps us make a better magazine. 
—G. F. B. 


New Paid-in-Advance Subscriptions received during 
October by States 
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[ETS=—* anticipation of the Holiday season— 
Costly gifts, and gifts mot so costly; 

gifts that are beautiful and decorative, and gifts 

that are practical as well; gifts whose charm will 

endure, gifts whose value will imcrease as time goes on, 
gifts that will never fail to arouse kindly memories of the 
giver. All of these, and more, are ready in this great Store 


of B. Altman & Co. 














Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street Chirtyu-fifth Street 
Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 









































Messages 


aie Our advertisements are paid- 

: : f is 

Where health is concerned— ar sonnenges Toms the on 
vertiser to you. A purchase 

| means a paid-for message 


Jell-O is preeminent as a dessert; it , 
from you to the advertiser. 


tempts the appetite and simply 
can not hurt. Mothers serve it 


attractively to children of all ages, 
confident the youngsters will enjoy A personal word of thanks, or 


it and that there is nothing to . a letter of appreciation from 
harm them in you to the advertiser will 
mean other paid-for messages 


JELL-O | from the advertiser to us. 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 











THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le EO YT... Bs. ¥. 
Canfdian Factory, Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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The Vogue of Winter Sports 


which has contributed so much to the popularization of out-of-door life, 
has also created a demand for attractive Sports Apparel= a demand 


which can most effectually be supplied in this great Store 


Incidentally, a splendid suggestion for acceptable Yule-tide gifts. Sports frocks 


and suits for women and the younger set; sports suits for men and 
boys; knitted play suits for the little folk; skating sets; and 
sweaters for every member of the family 
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Heart - to - Heart 


ERRY CHRISTMAS has come to the Woman 
Citizen office. Every woman knows the thrill 
that comes from getting a Christmas package, gay in 
red ribbons and seals, and the excitement of open- 
ing it to see what it contains. That is the way we 
feel about the mail these days. It is unusually heavy 
and Miss Snedden, our Subscription Manager, stays 
late after hours to check up. But she beams over 
her task. 

There are fat envelopes full of subscriptions, 
letters from subscribers telling how helpful they 
find the Woman Citizen, new clubs and other organi- 
zations reporting on subscription drives. 

The big United League of little Rhode Island has 
earned the $100 prize, making now five Leagues to 
which the Citizen has sent its check for $100. In 
addition to those mentioned in previous issues, Ala- 
bama, Kansas, Iowa, and Oshkosh, Wisconsin are 
to be added to the Leagues that are having or are 
planning subscription drives. The Pawhuska, Okla- 
homa, Citizenship Club has taken fourteen subscrip- 
tions for study purposes. Mrs. Draper Smith, Vice 
Chairman of a Republican Central Committee of 
Nebraska, has sent in eleven. Another Republican 
woman from Bloomfield, Connecticut, writes: “ We 
look to Citizen articles to furnish material for cur- 
rent events and discussion in our local Women’s 
Republican Club,” and she adds, “Getting women 
out to town caucuses is one of my pet hobbies. 
Also, I find what women are doing to obtain a living 
very interesting and helpful, as I have a small son 
and myself to support.” 

One of the most gratifying things about the re- 
ports is the ease with which women have found 
the subscriptions may be obtained. 

Michigan reports: “It is easy to get new sub- 
scribers when the person soliciting is a reader of 


the Woman Citizen,” and from West Virginia: 
“Out of six people to whom I talked, five gave me 
subscriptions.” 

Best of all, perhaps, we like a letter that came 
from Utah: “ My time is so occupied in taking care 
of my family of six children, my husband, and three 
lady teachers, that I do not have time to read all 
the good things in the Citizen, but I think it a most 
excellent magazine. It helps me to know what the 
women of the world are doing and it gives me a 
better idea of politics. I think if the women here 
would subscribe for it and discuss the articles in it 
they would derive a great deal of good.” 


—G. F. B. 
Paid-in-Advance Subscriptions by states since 
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Painting ; Winter Scene by Alice Judson 


A Chain of Hope in Europe—By Julia C. Lathrop 
| Everybody Voting—By Maud Wood Park 
The Why and Why-Not of Home Rule—By Schuyler C. Wallace 
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The Vogue of Winter Sports 


which has contributed so much to the popularization of out-of-door life, 
has also created a demand for attractive Sports Apparel—a demand 
which can most effectually be supplied in this great Store 


Sports frocks and suits for women and the younger set; sports suits for men 
and boys; knitted play suits for the little folk; skating sets; 
and sweaters for every member of the family 














Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 


Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 









































$100 Cash 


For your League, your Club, your Church, or for Yourself 


Money means work. There is no “get-rich-quick” way of earning 
money, but there are some ways easier than others. 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN PLAN gives immediate sure results for a 
minimum of effort, and, in addition, you will have the satisfaction 
of opening new channels of happiness and service to other women. 


There is no expense or obligation of any kind on your part involved. 
Write for details to 


MRS. RAYMOND BROWN 171 Madison Avenue New York City 
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The Vogue of Winter Sports 


which has contributed so much to the popularization of out-of-door life 
has also created a demand for attractive Sports Apparel—a demand 
which can most effectually be supplied in this great Store 


Sports frocks and suits for women and the younger set; sports suits for men 
and boys; knitted play suits for the little folk; skating sets; 
and sweaters for every member of the family 
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Chirty-fifth Street 
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ENGLA ANDER 
Double- Da-Beds 
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Sold by Furniture and 
Department Stores Everywhere 


NGLAN FOR 


EP ANO REST 


a 
oa 
z 


poe 


our home 


Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


'O the modem housewife 

who would add beauty as 
well as comfort and convenience 
to her home, this free booklet 
offers a wealth of charming and 
practical suggestions. It illus- 
trates and describes Couch 
Beds, Double-Da- Beds, Springs, 
Beds, Divans, Da-Beds, Cots, 
Hammocks and Folding Beds. 


It is the guide to furnishing 
the home, small or large, with 
ENGLANDER “Productions 
for Sleep and Rest” that are 
reputed for their quality, utility 
and satisfying service. HW/rite 
for your copy to Dept. N. 

ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 


100 West 32nd Street + New York 
Factories: BROOKLYN - CHICAGO - BOSTON 
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The Peace Plan, Everybody Vote! 


Proposes 

I. That the shall immediately ent 
Permanent Court of International Justice, under the ndi 
tions stated by Secretary Hughes and President Hardin 
February, 1923. 

II. That without becoming a member of the League of 
Nations as at present constituted, the United Stat 
offer to extend its present cooperation with the fei 
participate in the work of the League as a hod 
counsel under conditions which 

. Substitute moral force and public opinion for the military 
and economic force originally implies d in Articles 2 


United States 


. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

3. Accept the fact that the United State 
obligations under the Treaty of Versailles 
of Congress. 


will assur 
except by Act 

4. Propose that membership in the League should be 
to all nations. 

5. Provide for the continuing development of intern 
law. 





THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Do you approve the winning plan 


in substance? 
(Put an X inside the proper box.) 


Mail promptly to 


THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 


342 Madison Avenue 
If you wish to express a fuller opinion also, 


please write to the American Peace Award 


New York City 
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The Monroe Doctrine—By Carrie Chapman Catt 
Foster Mothers of Music—By Mildred Adams 
Does ¥rar. Vote Count )-=:By Schaorlen Sonia 
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Nhe Delight of Spring Furnishing 











Therefore, women who are already planning for future activities will find 
eat Store and looking over the dainty curtainings, the 
ming draperies, the quaint floor-coverings, the grac 
furniture, that speak so eloquently of sumny, care-free days when windows 
flung wide to the vagrom breeze, and the rhythmic rustle of the leaves provides 
an Arcadian accompaniment to the song of birds and the chirp of the cicada 
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to intensify its charm ! 


is, almost without exception, a feminine emotion 
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The white magic of Spring is potent everywhere; but how much more potent 
rmonious environment, with just the right furnishings 
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Have You Voted on the Peace Plan? 


It proposes 

I. That the United States shall immedi- 
ately enter the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, under the conditions stated 
by Secretary Hughes and President Hard- 
ing in February, 1923. 

II. That without becoming a member of 
the League of Nations as at present consti- 
tuted the United States shall offer to ex- 
tend its present cooperation with the 
League and participate in the work of the 
League as a body of mutual counsel under 
conditions which 


1. Substitute moral force and public opin- 
ion for the military and economic force 
originally implied in Articles X and XVI. 

. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

. Accept the fact that the United States 
will assume no obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles except by Act of 
Congress. 

4. Propose that membership in the League 
should be opened to all nations. 

. Provide for the continuing development 
of international law. 
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The Woman Citizen 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Do you approve the winning plan Yes [_| 
No [_] 


(Put an X inside the proper box.) 


in substance ? 
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Please print. 
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Mail promptly to 


The American Peace Award 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


If you wish to express a fuller opinion also, 
please write to the American Peace Award 


Last Day—February 22 
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Courtesy of Arthur H. Harlow & Co. Etching, ‘‘Idle Hours,’’ by Marguerite Kirmse 


Woodrow Wilson 
By Carrie Chapman Catt 




















Marguerite Wilkinson—Nancy Schoonmaker—Edith Elmer Wood 
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The Initiatory Display of 
MODISH SPRING OUTERWEAR 


for Women, Misses and the Younger Set 


invests with the subtle allure of novelty the various 
Clothing Departments of this great Store 








Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 





















































$100 Cash 


For your League, your Club, your Church, or for Yourself 
Money means work. There is no “get-rich-quick” way of earning 
money, but there are some ways easier than others. 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN PLAN gives immediate sure results for a 
minimum of effort, and, in addition, you will have the satisfaction 
of opening new channels of happiness and service to other women. 


There is no expense or obligation of any kind on your part involved. 


Write for details to 


MRS. RAYMOND BROWN 171 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Courtesy of Laguna Art Gallery “Wind Blown’'—Morterey Cypress—By Anna A. Hills 





Half or Whole-hearted Prohibition ? 
By Mabel Walker Willebrandt 











Dr. James M. Wood—Margaret Sanger—Eve Chappell 
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The 
French Millinery Salon 


(formerly om the Third Floor) 











has been transferred to the Madison Avenue section of 
the Second Floor 


where the latest Spring creations of the leading Paris modistes, 
as well as many charming originations from the ateliers of 


B. Altman & Co., are now displayed. 
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Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 























$100 Cash 


For your League, your Club, your Church, or for Yourself 


Money means work. There is no “get-rich-quick” way of earning 
money, but there are some ways easier than others. 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN PLAN gives immediate sure results for a 
minimum of effort, and, in addition, you will have the satisfaction 
of opening new channels of happiness and service to other women. 


There is no expense or obligation of any kind on your part involved. 
Write for details to 


MRS. RAYMOND BROWN 171 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Altman Standard 


typifies three principles: 


Character Quality Price Fairness 








Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenw, New York 
Chirty-fourth Strert Chirty-fifth Strert 
Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 






































$100 Cash 


For your League, your Club, your Church, or for Yoursel} 


Money means work. There is no “get-rich-quick” way of earning 
money, but there are some ways easier than others. 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN PLAN gives immediate sure results for a 
minimum of effort, and, in addition, you will have the satisfaction 
of opening new channels of happiness and service to other women. 





There is no expense or obligation of any kind on your part involved. 
Write for details to 


MRS. RAYMOND BROWN 171 Madison Avenue New York City 
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A New Departure in 


Silverware 


To meet the growing demand, this Department has been enlarged and 
removed to the Thirty-fourth Street section of the First Floor, where an 
opportunity is afforded to display in an admirable and medern setting, 
exquisite Silver in large variety for dining, dressing and drawing rooms, 
with all the choicest innovations and most discriminating products of the 
finest makers available for easy selection. 





Madison Avenue - Hifth Avenue, Nem York 


Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 




















SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS 


The Inside Story of the Suffrage Fight 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler 

















The Woman Citizen’s special edition of 1,000 copies 
having been completely sold out, a new edition has 
been obtained from Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, bound in si!ver and blue, an exact duplicate 
of the first edition except that the numbered page 
is omitted. In place of this page the Citizen 
has persuaded Mrs. Catt to autograph each book. 
































An autographed copy of ““Woman Suffrage and Politics”... . $3.00 
WITH THE WOMAN CITIZEN FOR ONE YEAR 
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Just a Whisper About | 


Easter Trousseaux 













Fashion has long since, in her busy ateliers, planned and fashioned exquisite 
habiliments for the Easter bride, from the crown of her charming head, coro- 
nated with orange blossoms and fragile trailing veil to the tips of her delicate | 
shining shoes, and each lovely garment indispensable to a perfect ensemble is 

now ready for inspection in the section to which it properly belongs. | 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS 


The Inside Story of the Suffrage Fight 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler 


The Woman Citizen’s special edition of 1,000 copies 
having been completely sold out, a new edition has 
been obtained from Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, bound in silver and blue, an exact duplicate 
of the first edition except that the numbered page 
is omitted. In place of this page the Citizen 
has persuaded Mrs. Catt to autograph each book. 
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Lady Diana Manners in ‘“‘The Miraole”’ 


Pencil Portrait by the Duchess of Rutiand 


Maud Wood Park—Zona Gale 
Carrie Chapman Catt—Jane Addams 











Alice Stone Blackwell 
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Safe Storage for Furs 


under the usual guarantees 


The Vaults are located on the premises 
and are strictly up-to-date in every 
particular 
Orders received by telephone, mail, or on the Third Floor 
Charges moderate 































Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, Nem York 


Thirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 









































Heal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days fromNewYork = 









NORWAY 

















8 Day Tours, $90.00; 9 Days Tours, $96.00 
° ° : ; And U Including All Expenses 

Midnight Sun—F jords—Mountains_ gue onaes on memes 

W aterfalls—Glaciers—Canyons ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 


Golf, T is, Motor Boating, Sail- 
Old World Customs ing, Salies He Passports tip 









quired. 
Bermuda is Cool in Summer. Aver- 
age Summer Temperature, 77 deg. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil- 
Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” 
S.S. “Fort St.George” 


anadian |2 Days 






North Cape and Spitsbergen Cruises 
Small Personally Escorted Parties 









Independent Travel Arrangements 
covering all Europe 











BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 











Canad CS avelseé 


5 delightful yachting cruises via Palatial twin-screw 


Write for illustrated Booklet z 
f S. S. “Fort Hamilton’’ 
Sailing from New York, July 5-19, Aug. 2-16-30 





Two Days at Quebec 


Founded 1850 Magnificent scenery, smooth water, cool weather 
Orchestra for Dancing 









Ten Offces in Scandinavia FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y. or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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Painting “A Japanese Print,”” by Dorothy Ochtman 





What Women Voters Want 


The League of Women Voters Convention 
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Safe Storage for Furs 


under the usual guarantees 


The Vaults are located on the premises 
and are strictly up-to-date in every 
particular 


Orders received by telephone, mail, or on the Third Floor 
Charges moderate 
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Thirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
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SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS 


The Inside Story of the Suffrage Fight 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler 


The Woman Citizen’s special edition of 1,000 copies 
having been completely sold out, a new edition has 
been obtained from Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, bound in silver and blue, an exact duplicate 
of the first edition except that the numbered page 
is omitted. In place of this page the Citizen 
has persuaded Mrs. Catt to autograph each book. 


An autographed copy of ‘““Woman Suffrage and Politics’. ... $3.00 
WITH THE WOMAN CITIZEN FOR ONE YEAR 
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Chirty-fourth Street 


Madison Avenue - Hifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone 7000 Murray Hill 
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Midnight Sun—Fjords—M ountains 
W aterfalls—Glaciers—Canyons 
Old World Customs 
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North Cape and Spitsbergen Cruises 
Small Personally Escorted Parties 
Independent Travel Arrangements 


covering all Europe 








Write for illustrated Booklet 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, /nc. 
Founded 1850 
500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Ten Offices in Scandinavia 














Bargains in Books 








To clear the Citizen’s shelves, the fol- 
lowing books are offered at a great re- 
duction in price: 


Rough Hewn and Raw Material 
By Dorothy Canfield 
Gentle Julia and The Fascinating Stranger 
By Booth Tarkington 
The Middle of the Road 
By Sir Philip Gibbs 
Christ or Mars? 
By Will Irwin 
What Really Happened at Paris 
Edited by Charles Seymour 
and Colonel House 
Behind the Mirrors, Anonymous 
(Descriptions of many men in the public 
eye, including Secretary Mellon, Harry 
M. Daugherty, Senators Calder, Wads- 
worth and many others.) 


Only one book of each! First come. first served! 


Original Prices from $1.50 to $4.50 each 


Every book now $1.50, postage free 













































